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Whatever effect the war will have on economic conditions in 
America it will give to the American woman a wider vision as to 
her economic possibilities. The woman who earns her living out- 
side the home will find herself measured up to new work while the 
woman in the more protected home life will learn that her relation 
to the productive world is closer than she has imagined it to be. 

In a former age when production and consumption took place 


in the home itself the man and woman partner in the home life 
shared each other’s work. When modern industrialism took most 
of the gainful productive processes from the family group forcing 
the man partner, the father in the family, out of the home to gain 
an income, the mother was deprived of her share in these processes 
and was left a work in the home which had to do with the consump- 
tion of economic goods; a work formerly shared by the man. 

It might well be asked if this separation was productive of dis- 
interestedness on the part of each in the work of the other. The 
present crisis is increasing woman’s interest in man’s work of 
production and even governments are seriously concerned with 
woman’s work of controlling consumption in the home. Emphasis 
is laid on the fact that under a democracy perhaps more than under 
any other form of national neighborliness we cannot think of 
homes as independent units where the family may do as it chooses, 
but rather they must demonstrate that the sum total of all the family 
activities, the final resultant of the family life, is an acceptable share 
in the larger community and national life. 

American conditions have long been demanding expert service 
as relates to the consumption of economic goods, and the crisis 
precipitated by the great war has increased this demand to the point 
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of governmental direction. American people had become expert 
as producers of incomes, but increasing population and the lessening 
of natural resources even before the enormous waste of the great 
war in Europe have focussed serious attention on the use we make 
of the goods produced. Since the father must go outside the 
family to produce the goods to consume or their equivalent called 
income, the mother left in the home is the one who must adjust 
the family consumption to modern conditions if the family is to 
have a safe, solvent basis on which to build it’s life. 

And the woman must be trained for her business. It is no 
more possible for a woman to manage a household instinctively 
than for a man to succeed in a business of which he knows nothing. 
There is no more important subject before the educational world 
today than the type of education necessary to produce the well- 
trained home manager or expert on the consumption of goods. And 
where this preparation is not utilized in the actual position of home 
manager of the smaller family unit, it is not wasted, for an extension 
or specialization of some part of it will always be found useful in 
some form of community service. 

The following analysis of the work of the woman in the home 
suggests the essentials for a safe and solvent family existence. To 
uphold this condition requires the utmost effort of the mother along 
economic lines in addition to the work of the father in providing 
an income. No attempt is made here to analyze the duties of the 
father in securing an income. It is suggested, however, that he 
can share all but the first two of the home functions mentioned 
herein according to the time and energy left by his outside work. 

There are seven main functions to be executed by the woman 
partner in the home: 

First: She must be a good purchasing agent. She must under- 
stand and remember shifting market conditions, the nutritive values 
and costs of pure food stuffs, the wearing, sanitary and esthetic 
values and costs of fabrics, furniture, utensils, etc. Family needs 
are so diversified that expert knowledge of many different goods, 
milk and shoes, furniture and meat, underwear and fuel is de- 
manded of the woman home purchasing agent. She must know 
exactly how much she can spend and for what and when it should 
be spent. Where more than the merely physical demands of the 
family can be afforded, a distributive system, where each kind of 
purchase has its own allotment of the total income, will be found 
to yield the best results. 


Thrift bulletins are being freely distributed by the government, 
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the state universities and agricultural colleges, banks and other 
financial agencies and they contain discussions in abundance of the 
main principles of purchasing. These will be found invaluable to 
an understanding of the subject in all its phases. Some of the 
things the home purchasing agent must know are market conditions, 
the dietetic demands of her family for foods, the health and social 
needs of her family for clothing, furniture, and housing and the 
proper budget allotment of the income; and she must remember 
constantly that the best home skill is necessary in making from raw 
materials the products acceptable to her family. 

When the woman partner of a home fails as purchasing agent, 
extraordinary efficiency must be displayed by the father of the 
family or insolvency will result. But where the man partner 
attempts to supply this deficiency in the woman, it may be that 
he is using just that amount of extra energy needed to turn the 
scale in his own business affairs. 

SEconp: The mother partner must be a producer of finished 
goods from raw material. The preparation of food from food- 
stuffs, of clothing and furnishings from fabrics, the numberless 
services connected with an acceptable arrangement of these finished 
products for consumption, and the continuous cleansing processes 
demanded in the modern home constitute most of the physical 
labor to be accomplished by the home partner and those who assist 
her. 

A knowledge of the fundamental principles of nutrition in 
relation to food combinations is more important in the modern 
home than exhaustive knowledge of the old-time emperical formulz 
known as “recipes.” It goes without saying that the family must 
be well nourished or else become less efficient in all its activities 
and it behooves the mother to so inform herself of the science of 
nutrition that she will know how to prepare the necessary food 
to sustain vigorous life in the members of her family. But what- 
ever does not add to their physical well-being, whatever caters to 
worn-out customs, or whatever represents copying after a sup- 
posedly superior style of living may well be eliminated. 

All the productive processes in the home are facilitated by the 
application of the principles of scientific management. ‘There are 
many home-makers who are “forehanded” in their work. The 
dozen or so principles of efficiency taught by Mr. Emerson and 
others have long been applied by the practical woman although 
she may not have called them “standardizing,” “routing plans,” 
“time schedules,” etc. Nevertheless she is willing to accept the 
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new names and to put her household upon a still sounder business 
basis. When one adds that it is also the business of the producer 
of finished goods in the home to train, superintend and suitably 
reward all domestic labor, an additional emphasis is laid upon this 
phase of the work. Whatever the homemaker may know of psy- 
chology, pedagogy, sociology and ethnology will find ample room 
for application here. 

The solution of the domestic labor problem is distinctly a 
woman’s job and if it is ever to be accomplished in America the 
customs and usages as to the duties and privileges of the household 
worker must be standardized. This means a cooperation and con- 
census of opinion of the women employing labor in their homes. 
Working women have learned the superior results of well-planned 
details and they prefer to know what is expected of them. Stand- 
ardization is as important in home work as in any outside industry 
and I see no reason why it cannot be accomplished by women. So 
far women home managers with few exceptions have made their 
own laws without regard to standards, but until standards are estab- 
lished competent and intelligent women will not enter domestic 
service even if the net income and comforts do exceed those of the 
shop and factory. 

Turrp: It is the duty of the mother in the home to conserve 
the family health. The beginnings of prophylaxis include a con- 
scientious adherence to prescribed food schedules. There is a 
close relation between food preparation and dietetics. There is 
also a connection between sanitation and all cleansing processes. 
Within certain limits the family is responsible for its own health. 
Family safety from communicable diseases demands active interest 
in all questions of neighborhood sanitation, especially the disposal 
of waste. It is important that the father in the family lend his 
interest and assistance in these outside community problems. 

It may be added that an important part of the work of the 
ihome conserver of health is the recording of the regular examina- 
tions which should be made by physician and dentist. The school 
is beginning to supply this service for children but it is just as 
necessary to take physical inventories of the adult members of 
the family. 

FourtH: ‘The work of the woman as home accountant is 
perhaps the least understood and practised in America of any of 
the functions under consideration in this paper. A family cannot 
be in a solvent condition with no definite records as to its consump- 
ticn of economic goods. <A system of keeping daily purchase 
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records can be made simple enough to fit any condition of time 
or skill. But whatever system may be used it is essential to truth- 
fully record the purchases made. The price of matinee tickets or 
the extravagance of a useless article of personal adornment must 
not appear to the eyes of the trusting man partner as an extra bill 
for meat or sugar. Neither can the man retain the confidence of 
the woman partner if he makes false expense returns against the 
family income. Such transactions are as dishonest under the family 
roof as in the more closely watched business house. 

It is necessary for the complete safety of the family that 
monthly summaries and yearly inventories, balance sheets and bud- 
gets, be worked out and agreed upon by both partners. A tentative 
budget may be drawn up combining the past demands of the 
family in question and the best practices found workable in some 
other family. After conscientious adherence for a year to this 
budget a more permanent one can be worked out. It of course 
goes without saying that all questions of the standards of the family 
life must be adjusted to the earnings. Also the home partners 
should fully understand and agree upon the conditions governing 
all savings, insurance, properties, or other investments affecting 
the family welfare. 

Home finance is receiving more consideration at the present 
time than ever before. Our suddenly realized need for our own 
savings, has induced a nation-wide campaign for the cultivation of 
thrift. The sale of the Liberty Loan Bonds to raise money to 
finance the war brought to light the unrealized financial power 
of the small investor of home savings. The work and thrift of 
the woman partner in the home made possible much of this accumu- 
lation and she is now realizing that her financial responsibility does 
not stop with saving but goes into the question of safe and intelli- 
gent investments. Fraudulent investors often have taken advantage 
of woman’s lack of knowledge so that the Liberty Loan Bonds, 
teaching the much-needed lesson of security and moderate return, 
may be looked upon as a financial blessing. 

It would be a good thing if our banks would interest them- 
selves more in home finance as only they have the machinery to 
cultivate certain capacities of the home accountant. Besides it 
would work well for all concerned. 

FirtH: The mother partner in the home is regulator of social 
activities. We Americans have been accused of being “amusement- 
mad” ; that is of spending an undue proportion of the family income 
in an endeavor to forget how and where we earn it. Although an 
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adequate solution of this home problem cannot be achieved with- 
out the assistance of the father partner, familiar with the world of 
men, the greater part of the planning for amusement must be 
made by the mother. 

The economic waste of over-amusement appears not only in 
the excessive proportion of the income claimed by amusements, 
but also in the waste of time and strength badly needed for im- 
portant things. A definite amusement program for the family 
would correlate the necessity for recreation, the conservation of 
time and health and the proper budget allotment. Simple pleasures 
—open air excursions, informational trips to many places of inter- 
est can be had for the cost of carfare. A simple recreation sched- 
ule, alive and interesting, may be productive of invaluable family 
habits. 

SixtH: One of the most satisfying functions of the mother 
manager is the teaching of her children. ‘The mother-teacher has 
a wealth of interesting material and the advantage of the first six 
years in the child’s life. It is important that definite working 
plans be made for the study and play periods. Better direction 
of the child’s home activities would make more noticeable his 
really natural abilities so often repressed. Both parents are re- 
sponsible for a complete union of the child’s activities in the home 
with those of the church, school or recreation center. 

In home teaching emphasis should be laid on training the 
ideality of childhood. ‘The child who has had opportunity to live 
in an imaginative world at the time he was acquiring many of the 
facts of material existence and has learned to idealize common 
things, has an ability as he grows older to soften the sterner reali- 
ties of life. Also thought habits about fairies and other good, in- 
visible forces may lead to a basic comprehension for religious faith. 
Whatever parents desire their children to preserve of family tradi- 
tions of race and heritage must be taught as a supplementary educa- 
tion to that given in church, school or civic center. 

Living in the midst of stirring events during the impressionable 
child years has its educative advantages, but there is also the 
danger that the usual sane pursuits so productive of steady, well- 
developed mental habits may be too greatly interfered with. No 
results of the war in Europe are more pitiful than the changed, ab- 
normal lives of the children there. Even in this country with the 
actual theatre of war so remote our young people are feeling the 
excitement caused by the necessary preparations for war service 
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and to see that this does not interfere with their orderly progress 
has become a responsibility in the American home. 

SEVENTH and finally the woman partner in the home is almost 
wholly responsible for creating the “home atmosphere.” This is 
the thing which oftenest shapes the ideals of her children, which 
gives them the most confidence and sympathy for living and work; 
the thing which lives longest in their memories of anything pertain- 
ing to the home and which perhaps is the most subtle and pervading 
influence in their lives. This crowning success must have the 
foundation of successful performance, either personal or directed, 
of all the other functions. It is the intangible resultant of the 
fusion of all the woman’s wise endeavors and their perfect flower- 
ing. 


A SERVICE CALL TO SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE WOMEN 
MARGARET B. MAC DONALD 


Department of Agricultural Chemistry, State College, Pennsylvania 


The necessity for some organization of the woman power of 
the country is now very generally recognized. Efforts are being 
made to interest and direct women in possible fields of usefulness 
and to provide means for their training. The call for trained 
women has never been so great and comes from many quarters; 
women to replace the men who have gone in answer to the call of 
the government, women to take the initiative in solving many of 
the problems that are a direct outcome of the war. 

The suitably trained and efficient women now filling positions 
are, with few exceptions, not only needed where they are, but 
they have shouldered additional responsibilities. It is a matter of 
training the available women with as little loss of time as may be. 
The best material for this intensive training is of course college 
women who are free to do one or two years more of college work, 
to enter professional courses, or join especially organized classes. 
At least two and in many cases three years may thus be saved. 

Many educational institutions have risen to the occasion and 
offer courses to meet this apparent need for training facilities. 
The Land Grant Colleges, one in each state, are, with one or two 
exceptions, coeducational and were founded with the intent to 
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prepare men and women for useful lives at a minimum cost. 
They have in the present emergency not only been furnishing men 
for the training camps, but engineers, agricultural experts, practi- 
cal farmers, home economics workers, chemists and other scientists. 
To these colleges, founded when the Government was once before 
facing the necessities and consequences of war, the country has 
a right to look for the educational aid they are so well equipped and 
so ready to give. 

Since the opening of the war there has been a steadily in- 
creasing demand for chemists. Many of the men engaged in teach- 
ing, and in research and experimental work have left positions of 
more or less importance in answer to the call for technical chemists. 
It has grown more and more difficult to fill these vacated positions 
from the rapidly thinning ranks of men. Some of these positions 
are in agricultural high schools or other secondary agricultural 
schools where teachers of chemistry and perhaps one other science 
—bacteriology, botany or physics—are required. Others are in 
agricultural experiment stations and still others with manufacturing 
concerns. Properly trained women could fill these positions very 
acceptably and would find the work extremely interesting and 
profitable. 

In the agricultural schools the subject-matter is usually given 
an agricultural trend and some knowledge of the application of 
chemistry, botany or bacteriology to agriculture would not only 
be desirable but more or less imperative. College women who have 
majored in science or have additional credits in any one of these 
sciences could be prepared to fill such positions in a year or perhaps 
even less time. For those with only the usual amount of under- 
graduate training in science a somewhat longer time would be 
required, but still there would be a saving of at least two years. 
Because these positions demand this special training they pay a 
proportionately better salary than the ordinary teaching positions. 

One very pleasant form of research and experimental work 
is that of the agricultural experiment stations. The routine is 
interrupted by enough research to relieve any monotony, the work- 
ing conditions and equipment are good, and the surroundings 
pleasant. The advance in agriculture in all its branches depends 
largely on the work of these experiment stations, and the younger 
men are fast disappearing from the ranks of workers. Women 
trained in agricultural chemistry, in plant pathology, in bacteriology, 
or in microscopy, will find plenty of work waiting for them. The 
additional training necessary to fit the ordinary college graduate 
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for such positions would require a somewhat longer time than for 
the teaching positions. But with this training one becomes a 
specialist capable of filling a corresponding need. The additional 
training for women who have already given their attention more 
particularly to chemistry, botany or bacteriology, could be secured 
at any of the state colleges in a year. 

A branch of chemistry that might well appeal to women is an- 
alytical and investigational work with food materials and products. 
This phase of chemistry finds its application in the Government 
laboratories, in the laboratories of large food manufacturers, wher- 
ever dairy products are made and handled on a large scale; in 
teaching, in investigational work of various kinds; and in agri- 
cultural experiment stations. Women with chemical training could 
be fitted in a very short time to do such work. A general knowl- 
edge of analytical and organic chemistry furnishes the necessary 
foundation for the special training needed and if this has already 
been secured just that much time has been gained. 

Recent requests for possible candidates for vacated positions 
either state or intimate a willingness to accept women. In some 
cases women have been asked for. It would seem that oppor- 
tunity in this guise is knocking at the door of scientifically inclined 
women. ‘The continuance of much of our educational and ex- 
perimental work will devolve upon the college women of the 
country. The permanent advancement made along these lines will 
depend upon whether the women undertaking it are well equipped 
or not. 


New Jobs for Women 


Women can now help design ships for the United States 
Navy. They are eligible for employment as ship draftsmen in 
the navy-yard service and mechanical, marine engine and boiler 
draftsmen in the Navy Department. The increased needs of 
service caused by the war have thrown these positions open to 
them. 

A new woman’s job is that of inspector of undergarments 
in the Quartermaster’s department of the Army. There are 
now about fifty vacancies in this work in the quartermaster’s 
department in New York city. Other jobs recently open to 
women are freight-rate clerk and express-rate clerk in the Depot 
Quartermaster’s offices, War Department; and several kinds of 
clerkships in the Ordnance division of the War Department. 
The Civil Service Commission at Washington furnishes infor- 
mation regarding these positions. 
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A GREAT HISTORICAL INDIAN PICTURE 
NORA B. KINSLEY 


Vice-President of North Rocky Mountain Section 


Since September Ist, 1917, there has been hard at work,—with 
headquarters in Sheridan, Wyoming,—a corps of workers on a 
great historical Indian picture with a story and musical setting 
befitting the subject. Striking out into an entirely new field, 
away from the beaten paths in picture production, these artists are 
bringing out something wholly individual and unique. Their work 
will record Indian life from the period of its most savage state and 
benighted condition to its present day civilization. It will show, 
step by step, the progress made by the Indian race and the in- 
fluence upon it of the white man’s culture. It aims to properly 
interpret the red man’s point of view of all things from the earliest 
traditions of the race, and to weave into the story of his life the 
heroic, poetic, and romantic things that make up the history of a 
brave race of people living close to nature and drawing from her 
subtle teachings the lessons of life. 

The Indians themselves are thoroughly aroused and enthusias- 
tic over the work ; and are entering into the enterprise with remark- 
able intelligence and thorough understanding of the importance 
to their people of its success. The part they play will be up to a 
high standard, and will lack nothing that is in their power to give; 
for it is their picture, the history of their people; and through 
it erroneous impressions may be corrected ; and the noble red man,— 
for there is indeed a noble side to his character,—be presented to 
the world in his proper light. 

The great wealth of material in the history of the Crows ° 
and Cheyennes, the translated historical legends, the vivid romances 
expressed in poetical measures, together with the sterner tragedies 
which marked crises in the lives of these tribes, collected and pre- 
served by local enthusiasts have all been placed in the hands of 
the producers who are writing and filming a connected story as 
appealing as the greatest yet produced. 

The older Crows will introduce a number of ceremonial dances 
never before seen by the public for which special costumes 
of the most elaborate sort, implements, and other necessary para- 
phernalia have been made. These, together with many ancient and 
almost forgotten rites and customs of the old life will be woven 
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into the story, as for instance, ““The Shield Dance” which was per- 


formed last on the night before Custer’s Battle in June, 1876. 
None of the tribe now living under the age of fifty, and no white 


man now living have ever seen this dance. In it the older Indians 
repeat the traditions of its great antiquity which correspond in 
some respects to the ceremony of the Crusaders who before going 
into battle asked Heaven to bless their shields. 

In reality this production will be not one photoplay, but a 
series of plays, the first of which leads up to but does not include 
*Custer’s Battle, this incident having already figured in three 
scenarios. Instead there will be used in this film story the less 
widely known though historically important incidents occurring 
about “Massacre Hill,” Fort Phil Kearney and the “Wagon Box 
Fight” all in the vicinity of Sheridan, Wyoming. 

The scenario will include pictures covering territory from 
Rosebud Agency, Montana on the south to the central and eastern 
part of Wyoming; pictures that are characteristic of Indian life and 
that portray nature in all her virgin beauty. The scenes of the Black 
Canyon are a series of thrills all their own. Of these the chief 
camera man says: “If another series of the same kind should be 
needed, I will do it by proxy. That was some adventure! Had I 
known what our Indian guide was getting us into, I should never 
have had the courage to undertake the trip. The way we got 
down that wall of a thousand feet was to stick a foot forward 
through the brush, breathe a prayer, shut our eyes and let go. 
Sometimes we fell only a dozen feet; at others it seemed we should 
never stop this side eternity.” 

This canyon is a miniature Grand Canyon and in beauty 
is surpassed by none. Here bear, deer and other game abound un- 
molested in their native haunts. Here the Indian’s hunting-ground 
still remains untouched by the hand of the white man. Here no 
camera has ever before revealed nature’s secrets to the outer world. 

In bringing the film story of the red man up to its present 
day civilization many interesting and illuminating industrial scenes 
on the Crow Agency at Lodge Grass and the Cheyenne Agency at 


*It will be noticed that I say “Custer’s Battle’ and not Custer’s Mas- 
sacre” as many eastern writers refer to the event. Western people and 
all Indians resent the term “Massacre,” and justly so. For it was a battle, — 
the red man’s last desperate stand in defense of his home, his pasture lands, 
his hunting grounds,—a battle in as true a sense of the term as any now 
waging in Europe. The present president of the Sheridan Branch of the 
A.C.A. was a young girl in the Army Camp with her father, a U. S. Army 
Officer, at the time and remembers distinctly the leave-taking of troops 
sent to re-enforce Custer. Those troops as we know, arrived too late. 
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Lame Deer are photographed; pictures portraying intimate and 
characteristic phases of industrial life never before shown on the 
screen,—all strung on a thread, allegorical, romantic, poetic. Of 
this phase of the work the chief camera man says: “In all my vast 
experience I have never encountered more magnificent settings nor 
better photographic subjects.” 

Of his own phase of the work the photoplaywr‘ght says: 
“The Indian subject is so large and admits of such wonderful pos- 
sibilities that I am constantly receiving new inspiration. The 
opportunity for a beautiful picture and charming story excels any 
subject ever yet presented to me. A writer could hardly fail if 
he tried.” 

No less interesting than the picture is the musical setting,— 
not an assembled score, but a great musical score every note of 
which is original; a score accurately timed to cover the period of 
action as measured in feet and inches by the rapidity with which 
the picture moves across the screen. The prelude opens with an 
Indian drum in the distance. Gradually the sound comes nearer and 
grows stronger until it comes to double forte, then as gradually dies 
away. ‘Then we hear an Indian woman’s song high up on the 
oboe. As this ends the theme is taken up on the strings, followed 
by the oboe and strings coming up to a full orchestral climax. As 
it dies away, we again hear the oboe and strings; then the oboe 
with the drums, finishing with the drum alone as at the beginning 
of the prelude. 

In the words of the composer, “by this time we are all In- 
dians ; the curtain goes up, and the reel starts’! 

Those who have been admitted to the composers’ workshop, 
testify enthusiastically that he is most effectively translating and 
interpretating the various phases of Indian life and history in terms 
understandable to the public and is still not losing the weird 
quality and effects that characterize all Indian harmony. 

The Indian maiden taking the stellar part in the sections of 
the film production picturing the romantic and poetical features 
is a princess of noble lineage. Through her mother she is a lineal 
descendant of ‘Tecumseh, the famous Shawnee Chief of early Ohio 
and Indian history. She is a Cherokee, was born in Oklahoma and 
was educated chiefly in Denver. She was the inspiration for 
Cadman’s distinctly American Opera, “Shanewis,” and is a strik- 
ing example of the possibilities of the Indian girl for assimilating 
cultural education. 
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In the December number of the Journal we outlined in a 
general way the work proposed by our war Service Committee 
as the special task of the college women of the country—a task 

for the performance of which their obvious 
A Report of fitness makes them clearly responsible. To 
Progress assist the Government in its enormous under- 

taking of informing accurately and effectively 
in regard to the causes, the necessity, and the significance of 
the war, the millions of uninformed, or partially informed, or 
misinformed persons in this mighty democracy of ours—that 
seemed and still seems to the committee the greatest and most 
vitally necessary service that the educated women of the 
country can render at this most critical hour of our national 
history. " 

That this information must be given by word of mouth, 
that the printed page alone will never “get the story over” to 
the people—this every member of the committee, from long 
experience in various sorts of educational and social propaganda 
work, knew from the first. Had any of them doubted, however, 
the necessity of the employment of the “personal work” method, 
our experience in presenting this proposal to our members must 
certainly have convinced them. 

We are willing to confess that when we printed the editorial 
in the December Journal we cherished a hope that the need 
and the opportunity had been presented vividly and appealingly 
enough to bring some response from an Association composed 
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like ours so largely of habitual readers. So far, however, only 
one correspondent—an associate member—has taken note of it. 
Fortunately we have not depended on the printed page, and the 
work of securing the cooperation of college women all over the 
country and of organizing the campaign has gone on apace. 
Since the previous article was written the plan has been 
presented to larger or smaller groups of college women in 
Albany, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Lansing, Chica- 
go, Boston, Providence, New Haven, New York, Buffalo, Col- 
umbus, Detroit and Indianapolis. In some of these places large 
and enthusiastic mass meetings of college women have been held 
and already some hundreds of speakers have volunteered their 
services for the work. As fast as possible printed material 
issued by the Government is being placed in their hands and 
numerous local committees are at work adapting it to the various 
types of audiences which they at once foresee as ready possi- 
bilities. The central War Service Committee also is engaged 
in a similar task of preparing model speeches of various lengths— 
five, ten, fifteen, and twenty minutes—which will be printed and 
distributed among our workers to serve as suggestions to the 
less experienced; while other local committees are studying 
local situations in order to determine how an audience can be 


found for our speakers among the various groups that must be 
reached. 





Wherever the campaign is undertaken it will be made as 
intensive as possible. How extensive it will be will depend 
upon the response which the effort meets among the college 
women of the country. A beginning of some sort has been 
made in the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois and Iowa. In New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Illinois a fairly effective organization of the work is already 
secured. While our own branches are naturally serving as the 
centers from which to organize the undertaking we are asking 
for the cooperation of every sort of college woman’s organiza- 
tion, and especially for the cooperation of every isolated college 
woman whose interest can be secured. Here is a piece of 
work in which our general members living in more or less 
remote places, can be particularly valuable to the Association. 
Will they not volunteer their services and write to the executive 
secretary for definite directions as to how to proceed? 


— 
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By means of a plan prepared by our Albany Branch for 
New York State but applicable to any state where we have 
several branches, the work of finding both the organized and the 
unorganized groups of college women and the isolated college 
women who are willing to cooperate with us is now going 
forward. As fast as communication is established between the 
central office and these cooperating groups and individuals the 
task of finding our speakers on the one hand and our audiences 
on the other and of bringing them together can go forward. 

Wherever our undertaking has come to the attention of the 
State Councils of Defense our plan of work has been heartily 
approved and our cooperation eagerly welcomed by _ them. 
Everywhere it is clear that we shall have the approval and en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the Woman’s Committees of the State 
Councils for Defense. Nowhere have we encountered any 
question of the vital need for this service and nowhere outside 
our own membership any doubt as to our ability and our obliga- 
tion to perform it. Certainly there is no other organized body 
of women—perhaps no other organized body either of men or 
women—so thoroughly prepared by training and experience to 
undertake this task. If we claim exemption on the ground that 
we are engaged in some other form of service, we must be very 
sure that this other service is, one commensurate with our 
powers. The fact that our service is voluntary in no wise frees 
us from the responsibility of making it the most intelligent and 
most effective that it is in our power to give. 


One of our most valued members has written to the execu- 
tive secretary expressing the hope that some day the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Aumnae would consider the advisability of 

taking up the question of homes for retired 
A Home for Re- _™ ~ : 
. school teachers. She had expected to insert 
tired School a 

a clause in her will appropriating a sum for 
Teachers : ; : 

social and educational entertainment in some 
home for retired teachers, but upon communicating with state 
and city superintendents of education in many places she found 
that no such home existed in all the length and breadth of these 
United States. 

This omission on the part of educators would seem to imply 
a lack of interest in the human and personal side of the pro- 
fession of teaching. Why have we been remiss in this respect 
when all about us other professions are giving the matter their 
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earnest and thoughtful consideration? Artists, musicians and 
actors, long ago anticipated this need and have provided homes 
for the retired members of their professions, and year after year 
they have responded nobly to the call for funds and for personal 
and intimate cooperation in carrying on the work. The actors’ 
home on Long Island and the Presser home for musicians in 
Philadelphia are notable examples of permanent abodes for this 
purpose, while the beautiful McDowell home at Peterboro typi- 
fies the several temporary places where amidst idyllic surround- 
ings the tired mind and body may find rest and quiet for a time. 
In these homes for retired artists, singers and musicians who no 
longer appear in public, sing songs and rehearse parts in opera 
and orchestra; or there appear in plays, beautifully staged, old 
exponents of histrionic talent whom we never see on the boards 
these days. In a congenial society they pass the sunset of their 
lives and their artistic equipment is in use to the end. It is 
only the homeless teacher of schools who is obliged to retire on 
her pension to some dreary place where often amidst strangers, 
representatives perhaps of every trade and profession, she lives 
out her loveless years. 

The executive secretary would like to see this Association 
sponsor such a movement as has been proposed by our member 
as soon as we are more free from the pressure of present obliga- 
tions. An organization such as ours cannot afford to be a 
laggard in the humanities. Especially where college women 
are concerned should we be constantly alert to the opportunity 
for sisterly service. An A. C. A. home for retired school teach- 
ers can and ought to be an undertaking in the not too distant 
future. 


In response to the appeal to college graduates to enter 
schools of nursing and prepare themselves for this important 
form of national service have come many letters of inquiry 
regarding hospital training schools where 
credit will be given for scientific work already 
accomplished. Information procured from a 
number of the leading schools shows that 
several of them are willing to reduce the term of three years 
trom six months to a year, to candidates who can present satis- 
factory work in science. In some states, however, notably Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and Maryland this will be impossible as three 
full years of training is a state law. 


College Women 
in Schools of 
Nursing 


woohoo 
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The Nursing Section of the Council of National Defense 
names the following list as schools of nursing connected with 
hospitals where credit will be given: 


Bellevue and Allied Hospital, New York City. 
Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati. 
University Hospital, Augusta, Georgia. 

Farrand Training School, Detroit, Mich. 
Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City. 
Newton Hospital, Newton, Mass. 

Post Graduate Hospital, New York City. 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City. 
Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I. 
Robert Long Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The City Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, New York City. 
University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Washington University Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 


Details regarding any of these schools may be obtained by 
addressing the Principal of the School of Nursing. The list is 
not complete as other hospitals have been considering the question of 
credit. Still others are endeavoring to meet the crisis by a 
special adjustment of third year work without shortening the 
total length of the course. 

The subjects which will in all probability be demanded by 
most schools are biology (physiology and bacteriology), chem- 
istry, economics, sociology (or social economy) and psychology. 
Courses in nutrition, hygiene (including child hygiene) and sani- 
tation may be accepted for part of the biology requirement. 
Students asking for a year of credit will generally be expected 
to have had a year of work in four or five of these subjects. 

The Nursing Section of the Council believes that college 
graduates may be given some preference as presumably they 
have a sounder foundation in the subjects which underlie nurs- 


ing, but this can be true only in the case of women who have had 
scientific subjects. The point which deserves emphasis is not that 
the foundation is better, but that by virtue of their training college 
women will be abler to concentrate on essentials and thus get more 
value out of the experience in a given time than would women with- 
out such training. 

A list of registered nursing schools in any state can be 
obtained by writing to the secretary of the Board of Nurse 
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Examiners of the state. The Committee on Nursing of the federal 
Council of National Defense, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., 
invites correspondence on the subject of college women entering 
the nursing field. 


Branches planning motion picture entertainment will be 
interested in the account in the present issue of the Journal of 
an Indian picture in the making at Sheridan, Wyoming. This 
picture it would seem, ought to be distinctly educative as well 
as a marvelous and beautiful spectacle. Miss Kinsley, our new 
vice-president for the North Rocky Mountain section, who is 
the writer of the article and whose address is Box 276, Sheridan, 
Wyo., will doubtless be glad to keep interested persons informed 
as to the progress of the picture and the time it will be available 
for presentation. 


Official Call for the Council Meeting 


The meeting of the Council will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, April 12th and 13th, 1918, at the La Salle 
Hotel in Chicago. The Council consists of the Board 
of Directors, former presidents of the Association, coun- 
cillors representing branches, councillors representing 
general members, councillors representing the colleges 
whose graduates are eligible to membership in the 
Association, and councillors representing affiliated alum- 
nae associations. Matters of urgent importance must 
be acted upon at this meeting and members of the Coun- 
cil are especially requested to make every effort to be 
present. Members should make their hotel reservations 
at once. Fuller information in regard to the business 
to come before the meeting will be issued later. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE COMMUNITY SERVICE AS- 
SOCIATION 


The New Community Service at Home and Abroad. 


The Association is for the first time assuming an obligation 
to aid the college alumnae of the country to wider and more 
effective social service in their own communities and in the 
European need of the moment. 

Miss Katherine Hardwick, just appointed field secretary, 
will ask the cooperation of all college alumnae in extending the 
usefulness of the Association. She, herself, will be glad to 
answer any call: 

First, to aid in stimulating interest among the alumnae 
members of the Association; 

Second, to answer the call of any alumna to go to a com- 
munity and aid the college women of the community to organize 
community center or social center activities, giving her time ac- 
cording to the need. Where such demands involve residence and 
railway fares, it is hoped that the community will be able to bear 
that part of Miss Hardwick’s expense, but no alumna should 
hesitate to command Miss Hardwick’s support because she does 
not foresee the means of meeting such initial expense. 

At the meeting of the Association at Denison House on 
October 27 it was decided that the Intercollegiate Community 
Service Association should organize a clearing house committee 
for the purpose of securing and disseminating knowledge con- 
cerning the need and opportunities for trained women to render 
social service in European countries either in the devastated 
areas or in the larger cities. Such a committee is being organ- 
dize, and Miss Hardwick has been aiding that committee to ac- 
complish.the purpose for which it has been organized. 

At the same moment the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
was establishing a War Service Committee, one function of 
which was similar to that provided for this committee of the 
I.C.S.A. Asa result, the President of the Intercollegiate Com- 
munity Service Association in conference with the War Service 
Committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae drew up a 
plan for cooperation between the two committees. The plan 
for the Committee on European Social Reconstruction Service 
and the plan for cooperation between the two committees are 
printed below. 


Reconstruction Service— 


I. This committee shall be organized by the Intercollegiate 
Community Service Association, and shall be composed 
of representatives of various colleges. Upon it shall be 
invited to serve, also, representatives of the committee 
on European War Service established by colleges which 
are actually supporting social workers in the field. 
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II. The object of this committee shall be: 


(a) To secure information with reference to the need 
for trained social workers in the devastated areas 
of France, Italy, Russia, and other countries. 


(b) To secure information with regard to the college 
women available for war service in devastated areas. 


(c) To collect, organize and make available the experi- 
ence of college women serving in the devastated 
areas. 


(d) To collect, organize, and make available the experi- 
ence of committees maintaining college women in 
the devastated areas of Europe. 


(e) To aid college graduates to plan for and carry out 
the organization of reconstruction units in Europe 
or the maintenance of trained social workers in 
Europe. 


(f) To aid college groups which are not able to bear 
the entire expense of maintaining groups of workers 
or single workers in Europe to cooperate in the 
maintenance of such units or individual workers in 
European areas. 


Plan for cooperation between the above committee and the A. C. A. 


War Committee: 


1. It was agreed that the War Service Committee of the 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae should take the re- 
sponsibility of investigating the desirability of college 
European reconstruction units and of advising the in- 
dividual members of the Association and the colleges 
with regard to such service. 


. Since the Association of Collegiate Alumnae is not in a 


position to make the necessary detailed investigations, it 
cordially approves the plan of the Intercollegiate Com- 
munity Service Association to take over the task of in- 
vestigation and advice as to ways and means of organiz- 
ing and sending such units, and as to all conditions in 
foreign countries where such units are to work. 


. The same procedure as is followed in the case of college 


units shall be followed in the case of individual social 
workers in foreign countries. 


. The Association of Collegiate Alumnae War Service 


Committee and the Intercollegiate Community Service 
Association Committee on European Reconstruction shall 
unite in a joint recommendation of college graduates as 
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social workers for foreign service, and no recommenda- 
tion of social workers through the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae shall be final without having been passed 
upon by the Intercollegiate Community Service Associa 
tion. 


5. All information secured by either Association regarding 
the experiences of units or individuals in this country or 
in foreign countries shall be at the disposal of the other 
organization. 


6. It shall be understood that each Association shall be at 
liberty to publish through its own publications informa- 
tion secured by the other association, due credit being 
given. 


The Association urges the alumnae and undergraduates of 
any college who would seek information concerning the oppor- 
tunities for social service in European fields or who might wish 
to cooperate with the alumnae or undergraduates of other col- 
leges for carrying out any specific work in social service or 
reconstruction to correspond with Miss Katherine Hardwick, 
433 Christian Street, Philadelphia. 

Furthermore, the committee earnestly urges any college 
groups who have been carrying on or are carrying on any Euro- 
pean social service to keep Miss Hardwick informed of their 
purpose and plans; and if alumnae or undergraduates know of 
social work being done by individual American women in Eu- 
rope, will they not send the information to Miss Hardwick. 

It is by such cooperation that we women of America may be 
able to render expert service to those people who are in distinct 
need in European countries, and to prevent the waste of money, 
of time, and of enthusiasm in useless or unnecessary or undesired 
channels. 


OPEN LETTERS 


EpIToR OF THE JOURNAL: 

I have read with interest Dr. Burk’s article in the December 
number of your magazine. While it is very easy to criticize our 
college work at the present time, it seems to me much harder to 
suggest reasonable methods of improvement. I feel deeply the 


lack of vocational appeal which our colleges reveal. I feel, too, 


that we do want some other than the purely vocational purpose in 
our colleges. At present, it seems to me that we are apt to go to 
extremes. On the one side, we have a school of engineering, or 
farming, or business, and, on the other side, the school which 
avowedly is training primarily for general intellectual knowledge, 
and consequently for power, and is a preparation for the right 
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use of one’s leisure time. As a group, I think professors in arts 
fail to show the direct applications, and consequently the import- 
ance, of much of this work. The result is that our students fail 
to see it all in its true bearings, and so fail to get the needed impetus 
for hard interested study. 

If we look back into the history of our colleges of arts, we 
will find they were founded to better prepare the leaders of society, 
that is, clergymen and lawyers, for even a century ago physicians 
were not as a rule college men. The work of the colleges was truly 
vocational, and the studies pursued in them were those which gave 
the tools of their professional work to their students. These tools 
were, first of all, Latin, as a key to most of the literature of theology, 
and to a good deal of the literature of law; rhetoric, as a means 


of literary expression ; philosophy, as the basis of the law of conduct 
in church and in state. There were, of course, practically no 
sciences, if one goes back more than fifty years. All students in 
college felt the direct bearing of these subjects on their future 
work, and realized that success in their work depended upon the 
mastery of these subjects. This knowledge and this feeling sup- 
plied the incentive, the absence of which we now so frequently 
deplore. 

If, further, we examine the personal characteristics of the 
older college students, we find that they were almost exclusively men 
who went to college because of a strong desire to go, because 
of a conviction that through the college lay the road to leadership 
and to the first rank in their callings. ‘They were truly a select 
body of men, men with well formed ideals and with well directed 
purposes. We have in college today such men and women of like 
purpose and determination. This class gives us no anxiety. They 
need no special incentive. They do not need to be driven or 
coaxed. Our problem is another class, largely unknown in earlier 
days, who have no fixed purpose, and consequently lack that de- 
termination necessary to intellectual growth. 

We teachers, I think, have failed in that we have not made 
it clear to students just how the work in the colleges of arts 
does in fact today assist in gaining a knowledge and power quite 
as essential to leadership now as ever. We also not infrequently 
deceive ourselves in claiming that the college of arts differs wholly 
from the professional school. There are comparatively few students 
in the third and fourth years of the Arts Course who are not in 
effect vocational students. Our historic and conventional standards 
blind our eyes. The college is no worse for the fact, whether we 
recognize it or not. We all feel that the elective system has im- 
proved greatly the standards of teaching and study in the upper 
years of the course, and the elective system in the college of arts 
is largely a system to permit professional study. 

GrorcE P. BrisTo1, 
Professor of Greek, 
College of Arts and Sciences, 
Cornell University. 
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AMONG THE BRANCHES 


Ann Arbor Branch, Ann Arbor, Mich—The Ann Arbor 
Branch of Collegiate Alumnae was entertained, at its last meet- 
ing, by a very delightful talk given by Mrs. Kate Upson Clark 
on “Solomon and the Modern Women.” Under the auspices 
of our Branch the Arts and Crafts players of Detroit presented 
three one-act plays recently. The plays chosen were “Nettie,” 
by George Ade; “The Lost Silk Hat,” by Lord Dunsany; and 
“Suppressed Desires,” by Susan Dunsany. The proceeds of the 
entertainment are to be devoted to the work which the branch 
has undertaken in connection with the University Union in Paris. 


Boston Branch, Boston, Mass.—The regular December 
meeting of the Branch was a meeting in recogniton of the orig- 
inal members of the Branch who have been members continu- 
ously from 1886 until the present day. There are forty of them, 
and twenty-three were at the meeting. The roll of the forty was 
called, and for a few moments reminscences of the early meet- 
ings of the Branch were given. Then Miss Katharine Lee 
Bates, Professor of English in Wellesley College, herself an 
“original member,” spoke on “Apollo and Mars.” She traced 
the history of English poetry in its relation to England’s wars, 
and read from a number of the poets. 


California Branch, San Francisco, Cal.—California Branch 
received a genuine Christmas present which has been much 
admired by the members. From Washington from the Children’s 
,ureau there came to our organization a beautiful bronze medal, 
in recognition of the work done by the branch in the Children’s 
Bureau’s Educational exhibit during the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion. Alumnae members who visited the Exposition will recall 
the baby clinics maintained by the Branch, where thousands of 
babies were examined by Government physicians and as many 
mothers were given instruction in the care of their children. 
The medal for the exhibit came with a letter from Miss Julia 
Lathrop and is one of the valued possessions of the branch. 

Almost simultaneously with the recognition from Washing- 
ton of the work of our Baby Hygiene committee came the 
Branch announcement of the extension of that committee’s work 
through the establishment of a new and larger clinic in one of 
the thickly populated sections of the city. 

The November meeting of the branch was made the occa- 
sion for Christmas giving to the French orphan of the Branch. 
A gift of twelve dollars was sent by the members. 

The December meeting was as usual our branch play time. 
The two hundred and more members and guests present did not 
forget, however, the serious times through which we are passing, 
and the gaiety of the afternoon gave place momentarily to a 
“New Year’s Resolution” by many of the members to assume 
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part of the task of war saving for investing in war savings 
stamps. 

Four hundred enlisted men from the army and navy posts 
about the bay were guests of the Branch at a dance, given on 
the evening of December 7, in the Fairmont Hotel. Special 
effort was made to extend invitations to all of the college men 
within reach, so that some of the members of the national 
association may have heard first-hand from their enlisted boys 
whether or not the dance was a success. 


Connecticut Branch, New Haven, Conn.—On the fifth of 
December the Connecticut Branch closed the last of the regis- 
tration booths, having registered over 18,000 women from New 
Haven and the outlying towns. There are 27,000 male voters 
in New Haven so we feel satisfied that 18,000 represents a good 
majority of the women in the city. The registration began on 
November 19, when forty registration booths were opened, all 
of which were operated until November 27th. After that date, 
16000 women having registered, only the booths in the depart- 
ment stores and in the Public Library were kept open until 
December 5th. The work of filing and correcting the cards is 
still going on. It is being done chiefly by trained librarians 
whose time is donated in part by the Yale University library 
and in part by themselves individually in evening work. In 
the meanwhile, the cards are in daily use by two employment 
bureaus, one for paid workers, opened by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to get more factory workers, and the other, a volunteer 
bureau, run by the A. C. A. The results of the registration 
appear to be highly satisfactory although whether they will 
seem sufficiently so to the business men of the city we: cannot 
as yet tell. Upon the verdict of the business men depends 
whether we shall continue the work throughout the state. 

Organization for registration was begun last July when the 
request that the A. C. A. undertake the work was made by the 
Connecticut Division of the Woman’s Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. A delay in the preparations occurred 
on account of a persistent rumour to the effect that a national 
census of women was to be taken. On the 17th of October, 
however, the State Council came to the decision, approved by 
the Woman’s Committee, to have registration taken in New 
Haven as an experiment before extending it to the rest of the 
state. 

Mrs. H. A. Bumstead of New Haven, chairman of the 
State Committee for Registration, organized the work and it is 
very largely to her efforts that the success of the undertaking is 
due. Chairmen chosen by Mrs. Bumstead were appointed for 
the different districts— Miss Elinor Bliss for New Haven; Miss 
Street for East Haven; and Miss Summers for West Haven. 
Miss Bliss undertook the essential task of directing the exact 
technique for taking registration. She went to Chicago and 
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there procured for the benefit of New Haven the experience 
that the registrars had gained in their work in that city.. On 
her return she instructed ten women in the meaning and pur- 
pose of the wording of the registration cards and they in turn 
gave lecture and discussion courses to the 400 women who 
finally acted as registrars. In order to qualify as a registrar, 
each woman had to attend a two-hour lecture and a two-hour 
discussion course in the manner of filling out the cards. The 
400 registrars were procured by direct appeal to the A. C. A. 
and by a publicity campaign through the various city organiza- 
tions of women, whose representatives were called to a mass 
meeting for the purpose. 

The days between November 10 and November 27 were 
finally set for registration by proclamation of the State Coun- 
cil, which proclamation, together with that issued by the Mayor 
of New Haven, made an effective basis for publicity. 

The expenses of registration were defrayed by $500.00 given 
by the Chamber of Commerce and the Employers Association. 
More money was not needed on account of the service of vol- 
unteers and of the generosity of Yale University in donating 
rooms for headquarters, typewriter, mimeographs, etc. The 
registration booths were placed in public buildings, the Public 
Library and the schoolhouses, as well as in department stores, 
and the press cooperated generously in the publicity work. 
Copies of a poster drawn by Miss Christine Herter, the artist 
who planned the pageant given last year in the Yale Bowl, were 
displayed in trolley cars and shop windows and 75,000 hand- 
bills containing the proclamations of the State Council and the 
Mayor and giving the location of the registration booths, were 
published and distributed through the public schools and by 
other agencies. A mass meeting was also held at Woolsey 
Hall, donated for the purpose by the University,—where lectures 
on Women’s Work in War were given by Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, Chairman of the National Woman’s Committee and by 
Mr. George B. Chander, Chairman of the Publicity Committee 
of the State Council. Forty registration centers were estab- 
lished in each of which one captain was in charge. Registra- 
tion was also taken in all the factories which employ women to 
any extent. In some of the factories the registration was taken 
by the factory staff under the direction of the trained registrars. 
In one case the owner of the factory objected at first decidedly 
to the whole proceeding but was induced to see the light and 
finally himself took the registration of his women employees. 

The fruits of the undertaking are now being realized in two 
employment bureaus. The Bureau opened two weeks ago by 
the Chamber of Commerce was given access at once to all 
the cards of women who offered to do paid work. It is im- 
possible at present to say to just how great an extent the cards 
are proving of use in this connection. They are being referred 
to continually in the attempt to get more factory workers, 
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particularly for the munition factories. In the Bureau for 
Volunteers, opened two weeks ago by the A. C. A. at its own 
headquarters, the cards are proving an invaluable aid in finding 
and placing volunteer workers. In the first week that this 
Bureau opened forty women were placed as clerical aids to the 
doctors in the dispensary and in other similar work, and this 
week over 70 more have been sent out. 

The Connecticut Branch intends to go on this year with 
the work started last winter in vocational guidance. At a recent 
executive meeting $125.00 was appropriated for this work, as 
well as $50.00 for the expenses of the Volunteer Employment 
Bureau. The lectures on Vocatonal Guidance this year, as 
planned at present, will tend to work up interest in special 
phases of the work. ‘The lecturers are to be chosen by the dif- 
ferent teachers’ committees and it is hoped that the course will 
result in having Vocational Guidance definitely adopted in the 
schools of New Haven. 


Denver Branch, Denver, Colo.—Our greatest interest is still 
centered in our Bureau of Occupations which we feel is filling 
more and more a real need in the community. ‘To help provide 
funds for the bureau, the Denver Drama League presented two 
plays for us, “Helena’s Husband” and “The Merry Death.” 
There were two performances given, one Friday evening and 
the other Saturday afternoon, which netted us $250.00. Owing 
to the urgent need of the Red Cross for surgical dressings we 
decided to form two units in the branch, one to do gauze work 
and the other to make other hospital supplies one day a week 
at Thrift House. 


Elmira Branch, Elmira, N. Y.—The Elmira Branch of the 
A. C. A. which was organized in the spring of 1917, has a 
present active membership of one hundred and thirty. The club 
meets on the first Saturday of each month at which time some 
speaker of especial interest gives a talk to the members, follow- 
ing a business session. 

The speakers for the first half of the year were Annie 
Beecher Scoville, who spoke upon “Some Unpublished Letters 
of Henry Ward Beecher.” Miss Rachel Tolles, Principal of the 
American School for Girls in Beirut, Syria, who related some 
of the arduous experiences of her return journey to this country 
during the past summer, and Miss Ida Langdon, who spoke of 
her experiences in leaving Belgium at the outbreak of the war. 

The annual luncheon and election of officers for 1918-19 
occurred in January. 

The members of the branch are all active in Red Cross 
work and assumed their share of the work incident to the 
Liberty Loan and the Red Cross membership drives. 
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Greencastle Branch, Greencastle, Ind.—In December our 
committee on French relief gave a knitting party in the large 
reception room of Bowman Memorial Building of DePauw Uni- 
versity. The attendance was very good and the silver offering 
received has been of great help. The supply of little garments 
has been steadily increasing throughout December, and a second 
shipment will soon be made. 

On December the fourteenth instead of our regular monthly 
meeting, the Branch entertained in the “Little Theatre” of 
West College, the High School girls and their mothers, and the 
University girls and mothers who reside in Greencastle. Miss 
Sage, Professor of Textiles and Designs at the University of 
Indiana, came from Bloomington to speak upon “Conservation 
in Dress.” Miss Sage had been recommended to us by the 
State Council of Defense. In replying to our request for a 
speaker the State Council commended us as the first organiza- 
tion to ask for a speaker upon this important branch of patriotic 
service. 

Our committee on Vocational Guidance entertained the 
Boy Scouts on the evening of the fifth of December, and a prize 
has been offered by the Branch to the first Greencastle boy to 
become a First Class Scout. 


Greenwich Branch, Greenwich, Conn.—Not only our college 
club members, but all Greenwich women worked hard in the 
Red Cross drive, and helped make Greenwich’s quota of 3,500 
new members reach 6,500. 

The November and December reports of the various com- 
mittees are most inspiring. ; 

The Library Committee reports that: 

1. The campaign for funds for War Library Work netted 
$1,266.00, a sum above the quota for Greenwich. 

2. The town has appropriated $2,000.00 for our library, 
making it eligible to receive State aid to the amount of $100.00 
to be spent for books. 

3. The packing for camp libraries goes on each week at the 
Library. 

4. The Library has received as special contributions a tele- 
phone, a flag and a flag-pole. The story-telling hour, the gift of 
the College Club, has been discontinued for the duration of the 
war, in order that the money may be expended to better advan- 
tage in buying books for extension libraries. 

5. The Library Board has arranged to carry books to 
schools in the country districts by automobile, and is adding to 
the equipment of the Library as it sees fit. 

The Educational Committee reports that the new Domestic 
Science course in the public schools is being given with great 
success. Now the practicability of furnishing school lunches 
has been taken under consideration by the club. 

The Surgical Dressings Committee, an auxiliary of the 
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National Red Cross, which has at present five (5) different 
groups, each meeting once a week, reported that dressings were 
then being made at the rate of 9,952 per week and that from 
March, 1916, to December 31, 1917, 230,526 dressings had been 
sent by them to France. 

Two new committees have been appointed, one to make the 
necessary arrangements for the adoption by the club of a French 
orphan, and the other to consider the advisability of undertaking 
the establishment of some sort of club, or if possible, “half of 
residence,” for the working women of Greenwich. 

Our President, who is also the chairman of the local Com- 

mittee of the National Council of Defense, gave an account of 
the Women’s Rally of the National Council of Defense at Hart- 
ford. This meeting of the chairmen of the counties of Connet¢ti- 
cut brought out the fact that our town has excelled in food con- 
servation, as evidenced by our good work in the Hoover cam- 
aign. 
e The Chairman of the Publicity Committee, who is also 
secretary of the local committee of the National Council of 
Defense, read a report of the war work which has been done 
by the women of Greenwich. In this work our College Club 
has had a large share. Besides its liberal contribution of dress- 
ings through the Surgical Dressings Committee and its adop- 
tion of a French orphan, it has bought a Liberty Bond, and 
supplied not only numerous workers for all the campaigns of the 
fall, but also chairmen for the following committees: 

The Liberty Loan Committee; the Hoover Pledge Card 
Committee; the Home Gardening Association; the Canning 
Kitchen; the Red Cross Publicity Committee; the Local Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Defense, and also the Secretary 
of the last named committee. 


Kansas City Branch, Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Chapter of the Association has this year been supporting more 
interests than usual, because of the possibilities for war work. 
Perhaps our biggest and most permanent interest is the voca- 
tional bureau which is supported by the branch and managed 
by Mrs. Cramer whose enthusiasm and devotion have made the 
work vital and broad. In this work the vocational advice given 
by Mrs. Cramer to students in colleges and universities is quite 
as important as the placing of college women. 

Connected with the Bureau is the High School Committee 
that calls on girls who have dropped out of high school, ascer- 
taining the cause and offering assistance to finish the course, or 
aiding in securing better positions or better training. This year 
however the committee is a bit discouraged because it finds in 
many families so real a need for a larger income. 

Another very interesting phase of this year’s work is that 
of the Moving Picture Review Committee, at least one member 
of which sits every day making a list of approved films. Copies 
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of these lists are sent every day to the moving picture houses, 
many of which choose from them. As a result we feel that 
more patrons and managers are realizing the possibility of 
standardization. In this work we are indebted to the loyal 
cooperation of the Board of Public Welfare. 

Our scholarship committee awards annually two loan 
scholarships to the University of Missouri and two to the 
University of Kansas. 

The Red Cross Information Bureau, having its office at the 
Y. W. C. A., is managed by members of the Branch. 


Los Angeles Branch, Los Angeles, Cal.—For the past 
month in Los Angeles Women’s University Club circles, aside 
from the regular work, the Americanization Committee has been 
particularly active. It is making a survey of the industrial 
institutions of the city to ascertain the number of alien women, 
conditions in which they work, where they live, etc. and to 
obtain the co-operation of the management of these institutions 
in providing instruction for these foreigners in our midst. Two 
large packing houses have responded very encouragingly, con- 
senting to the use of a small part of the eight hours during which 
the women are employed by them, for instruction which the sup- 
erintendent of our city schools, Dr. Shields, has agreed to pro- 
vide. The managers seem genuinely interested in bettering 
conditions. This is only a beginning as the survey will extend 
over the entire community. 

On December the eighth we had a Christmas party for 
the children of the members of the club. Each child brought 
either a toy or some money to provide the Christmas gifts for 
100 poor children of the city. The gifts were distributed on 
Christmas eve. 

The Christmas Jinks of the Club will be given on Satur- 
urday, January fifth, at a luncheon. 


Nebraska Branch, Lincoln, Nebraska.——The Nebraska 
Branch has this year been holding meetings at specified times as 
usual though the work undertaken has been connected almost 
entirely with war relief enterprises. The last meeting was held 
at the Red Cross headquarters when the members cooperated 
with other clubs and organizations in the city in making band- 
ages and surgical dressings to fill the special call issued by the 
Red Cross. 

At the previous meetings held this year at the home of the 
President, Mrs. May B. Field, sewing has been done on gar- 
ments for destitute French children. The members of the As- 
sociation hope, with the beginning of the New Year to have 
completed a consignment of these garments to the amount of 
twenty-five dollars’ worth. 


Nevada Branch, Reno, Nev.—The Nevada Branch of the 
A. C. A. had its beginning on March 28, 1917, when a few en- 
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thusiastic college women met in Reno, effected an organization, 
and sent their application for admission to the National Associa- 
tion to Mrs. Martin. The new Branch promptly received recog- 
nition and from that time its field of activity has been broaden- 
ing and its membership increasing most satisfactorily. Monthly 
meetings are always well attended and much interest is shown. 

As the State University, which is coeducational, is located 
in Reno one of the first things to engage our attention was an 
effort to have it placed upon the list of institutions whose grad- 
uates are eligible to membership in the A. C. A. The capable 
committee that has this matter in charge has already consider- 
able correspondence regarding it and hopes soon to have some 
definite report to make as a result of their persistent effort. 

Before discontinuing our meetings for the summer vacation 
various committees were busily engaged in well directed efforts 
for helpful local work, and plans were laid for co-operation with 
the educational and conservational bodies of the state and 
Nation. 

The regular meeting of our Branch in December was pre- 
ceded by a luncheon strictly in accordance with Mr. Hoover’s 
ideas of food conservation, given in honor of Miss Ethel Moore 
of Oakland, Cal., vice-president of the Southern Pacific section 
of the A. C. A. It was a delight to have Miss Moore as our 
guest and her earnest, inspiring address was an incentive to re- 
newed effort to do our best in these days of woman’s opportunity 
for valiant service. 


Pittsburgi Branch, Pittsburg, Pa.——The Collegiate Peri- 
odical League with our president, Mrs. Rufus F. Emery, as 
chairman is now fully organized. Magazines and books are 
collected once a week and sent to the American Library Associa- 
tion in Pittsburg with which the A. C. A. committee is co- 
operating. Shipments are made to camps Lee and Hancock 
where soldiers from this district are stationed. 

At a mass meeting of college women in November it was 
our good fortune to have with us Miss M. Carey Thomas, presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, and Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, execu- 
tive secretary of the A. C. A., both of whom made stirring 
addresses on how college women can help in war work. As a 
result of the meeting a committee to further war education in 
western Pennsylvania was formed, consisting of Mrs. A. W. 
McEldowney, President of the College Club and chairman of 
the educational committee of the Allegheny County Woman’s 
Division of the Council of National Defense, Mrs. Rufus F. 
Emery and Miss Mary B. Breed. The committee has opened 
an office and is perfecting plans for the campaign. A big rally 
will be held in January. 

_ The branch has adopted a war orphan. Mrs. W. D. Rentsch 
1s raising money for his support by subscriptions. 

Fifteen active members have joined the branch this year. 
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Saint Paul Branch, St. Paul, Minn.—The Saint Paul Branch 
bought out the entire Metropolitan Opera House for one per- 
formance of “Nothing But The Truth.” The members under 
the very able leadership of Mrs. Ward L. Beebe and Mrs. A. W. 
Lindeke, the president of the club, sold every seat. The 
Branch thus netted a profit of over $800, which will be used, in 
part, to increase its scholarship fund. In the past, two $100 
scholarships have been given to the University of Minnesota 
and one $100 scholarship to the Saint Paul Public Library. 

The Branch has invested $650 in Liberty Bonds and has 
adopted a French war orphan from whom a letter in French has 
just been received. 

The members meet every Wednesday at the Model Red 
Cross Work Rooms to make surgical dressings and hospital 
garments. 


Seattle Branch, Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle Branch like 
most women’s organizations is enthusiastically devoting itself 
to war work. As we are so near to Camp Lewis, one of the 
largest cantonments, and also to Bremerton, the site of a great 
navy yard, besides having at our own University of Washington, 
the United States Naval Training Station, the inspiration to 
earnest and effective service is never lacking. As a result the 
program committee has decided not to confine itself to definite 
programs planned far in advance, but to arrange each meeting 
from month to month. 

Able speakers presented the needs of the War Work Coun- 
cil, the plans in regard to the Hostess Houses at Camp Lewis 
and at Bremerton, the Library Drive and Food Conservation at 
the first two meetings of the year and the Branch responded to 
their appeals with both money and hard work. Feeling that in 
this time of stress afternoon tea is a wasteful indulgence, we 
have dispensed with it and have planned to spend our usual 
sum allotted to that purpose for some phase of war service. 

The Branch takes great pride in the fact that one of its most 
able members, Dr. Mabel Seagrave, will leave soon for France. 
She is a member of the unit of the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children. Several other members are preparing 
themselves for similar service. 

In order to make our organization a greater power in the 
city the Branch has been making a determined effort to in- 
crease the membership and a large number of women have re- 
cently joined us. 


Sheridan Branch, Sheridan, Wyo.—Our membership has 
almost quadrupled itself during our three years of existence as 
a branch. We now have twenty active and seventeen associate 
members, all of whom are enthusiastically interested in the work. 
One of our members who lives on a ranch so remote that she 
receives mail not oftener than once a month, is doing her full 
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share of A. C. A. sewing and knitting for the Red Cross Chap- 
ter. Because of weather conditions and road conditions more 
than the mileage (for every one here in this land of “magnificent 
distances” annihilates distance by use of the automobile) she 
can attend only the early autumn and spring meetings, but her 
interest never flags. 

Our vocational secretary is a “live wire” and is studying 
local conditions with a view to possible avenues of helpfulness. 
She is not conducting a bureau, but she has ably assisted in 
bringing together several of the worthy unemployed and those 
in need of service, to their mutual benefit. 

The December meeting of the A. C. A. was held at the 
home of the general manager of the Carney coal camp with 
Miss Bessie E. Amerman (Smith College) as guest of the after- 
noon. Under the auspices of the Delineator Seventh Baby 
Campaign officials Miss Amerman had just concluded a study of 
Sheridan county conditions. Her talk was illuminating and was 
enthusiastically received. The fact that a blizzard was raging 
on the afternoon of the meeting and instead of automobiles we 
were obliged to depend upon the trolley with a two-hour sched- 
ule and a late return in a car packed with coal miners, did not 
lessen our attendance or daunt our spirits. 


Richmond Branch, S. A. C. W.—The Richmond Branch of 
the Southern Assocation of College Women has decided to take 
as its great work for the year the making of an educational sur- 
vey of the State of Virginia. Dean May L,. Keller is chairman 
of the Committee on Standardization which has this work in 
charge. A questionnaire has been prepared which will be sent 
to every four-year high school in the state, the four-year high 
schools being the only schools that can pretend to offer college 
preparation. We hope by this work to bring the college and 
high schools into closer co-operation. 

At the October meeting the resolutions submitted by the 
National Council of Defense endorsing the movement to admit 
women to the Medical College of Virginia were adopted, and 
the local branch stands ready to further this movement in every 
way. 

We have already sent contributions to the support of the 
Social Service Federation and to the Bureau of Vocations. Our 
work is so closely interwoven with that of the Bureau of Voca- 
tions that we felt it necessary to elect a special representative 
to keep us in touch with its activities. 

The donation of books and pictures to the State Home and 
Industrial School for Wayward Girls was so much appreciated 
last year that we made it our Christmas philanthropy again. 
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NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Allegheny College.—Like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, 
came on December 13th, news of our President’s decision to 
leave Allegheny College to take up (for the time being) a 
greater duty. On the 14th Dr. Crawford left Meadville to sail 
for France the following week where he was to take charge of 
locating four hundred Y. M. C. A. secretaries in their various 
lines of war-work. Never shall we, nor the citizens of Mead- 
ville either forget the scene at the old Erie station, as “Prexy’s” 
face faded from view to the tune of “America” and “Hail, Al- 
legheny.” We have his promise to return in time for com- 
mencement in May and until then Mr. Camden Cobern will be 
the head of the college. 

The idea of a Red Cross auxiliary in the college had to be 
given up owing to the shortened year, so the students have 
arranged to work with the city chapter. After vacation this 
work will be in full swing for the girls are responding liberally 
as to time. 

Under the leadership of the Women’s Senate, a new move- 
ment has been started in Huling’s Hall in the matter of candy 
eating. Brought face to face with the present sugar famine in 
our own college life, and led by the desire at least to set an 
example, almost every woman in college voluntarially has signed 


a written contract “to buy no more candy during this college 
year,” 


Barnard College.—At an informal conference held on Mon- 
day, December 10th, the faculty of Barnard College voted that 
a committee should be appointed by the Dean to consider the 
political education of women and to make recommendations as 
to how Barnard can be helpful in this field at the present time. 
Such a committee is now being appointed, with Miss Maud A. 
Huttman, assistant professor of history, as chairman. It will 
investigate the situation in New York City, the demand for in- 
struction of this sort, and ascertain whether it would be desirable 
for Barnard to offer for outside students a special course in 
politics during the second semester. It will also consider what 
courses in politics should be added to the regular curriculum. 

Seventy-three students are already taking the course in 
federal, state, and municipal government given by Professor 
Howard L. McBain, and as a part of their regular work, visiting 
various government departments with offices here in the city. 
Three other students are taking advanced courses in politics at 
Columbia. The general plan for a special course of lectures on 
government and citizenship was approved by the Board of 
Trustees at its December meeting. 

Professor George Willis Botsford, of the department of 
history died suddenly on December 13. He had been con- 
nected with Barnard, as lecturer, instructor, and professor since 
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1901. Professor Henry P. Mussey, associate professor of eco- 
nomics has resigned his position, and has asked that arrange- 
ments be made for carrying on his classes so that he may be 
released not later than the close of this semester. Mrs. Juliana 
S. Haskell, instructor in the Germanic languages and literatures, 
and Miss Mary A. Patchin, director of religious and philanthropic 
work, are absent on leave, doing government work for the War 
Trade Board. 


Boston University.—During the last seven years there have 
been added to the resources of the University $925,000. This 
does not include the Corbin bequest of $565,000 which was made 
after the period covered by the report. The budget as passed at 
the meeting for the current year calls for $432,401, an amount 
three times as great as that required six years ago. 

The University has changed the date of its commencement 
this year from Wednesday, June 5, to Monday, May 20. 

The girls of the College of Liberal Arts held in December 
a conservation meeting at which many of them pledged them- 
selves not only to economize on dress during the war but to 
conserve their time as well. They will have a recular schedule of 
work ; they will wear only serviceable and hygienic apparel and 
they will study the nature of foods and choose only the most 
nourishing. 

The girls of the College of Business Administration and 
those of the College of Liberal Arts each gave a Christmas 
party to poor children of Greater Boston. On each occasion a 
member of the faculty played the role of Santa Claus and dis- 
tributed gifts to the children from a Christmas tree. 

Boston University has formed an undergraduate chapter 
of the Intercollegiate Community Service Association formerly 
known as the College Settlements Association. ‘his is the first 
co-educational institution to be admitted to membership. The 
aim of this Association is to promote social justice and respon- 
sibility. It presents to the undergraduates opportunities to learn 
of all social welfare activities, public health, protective agencies 
and relief societies. ‘This information is acquired through lec- 
tures and direct contact with these types of work. Miss Kath- 
arine D. Hardwick, A. B. ’07, Boston University, has been ap- 
pointed Executive or Field Secretary. 


Brown University.—The length of the academic year at the 
Women’s College has been shortened. Examination periods 
will be only one week; no holidays will be taken; the spring re- 
cess will be limited to three days, and Commencement will be 
held on May 29th. This change in schedule has been made so 
that the summer vacation may be used to greater advantage for 
special work and for study. In addition to other duties the War 


Emergency Committee will help place students in useful sum- 
mer positions. 
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Last spring the Alumnae Association voted to establish a 
system of alumnae records which would give vocational as well 
as historical information. In October a keeper of such records 
was appointed to gather necessary information and to answer 
requests for graduates to fill positions of interest to them. The 
college has always been anxious to place members of the senior 
class in desired occupations. This year a census has been taken 
to find out both what vocations the students expect to enter 
temporarily and what vocations they wish to enter permanently. 
This information is tabulated and plans are being made to give 
personal conferences for vocational guidance. Many of the 
seniors have asked for such directions and advice. 

The undergraduates have taken active part in numerous 
war relief campaigns. Drives for the Y. W.C.A. Prison Camp 
Fund and for Red Cross Membership have been very success- 
ful. As an expression of student patriotism a flag for Pem- 
broke Hall was presented on December 4th by the Student 
Government Association. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.—The course 
devoted to the subject of Protective Work for Girls has been 
completed with a reasonable degree of success. No one was 
admitted to this course except those who could pledge twenty- 
five hours a week during the three weeks between December 
third and December twenty-first and fifteen hours a week during 
the following year. Thirty-three registered originally in the 
course but as the nature of the work became evident they 
dropped out until at the end there were only fifteen tested and 
tried by the arduous field work done, not only by day but far 
into the night in the dance halls and other places dangerous to 
young girls. The subjects covered were in general the duties 
of protective officers and women police, scouting and patrol 
work, supervision of commercialized recreation ; methods of deal- 
ing with the individual girl, the subnormal and incorrigible girl, 
the unmarried mother; law enforcement; and programs of con- 
structive work on behalf of girls, through recreational agencies, 
industrial supervision, and patriotic organization. 

During the winter quarter the school offers special War 
Courses in Civilian Relief, and for Volunteer Settlement Work- 
ers as before; and is introducing a new course in Curative Occu- 
pations and Recreation. The school recognized the need for 
courses of this character as long ago as 1909-10 when summer 
courses in Occupational Work were offered for the attendants 
from the state institutions. For several years, however, these 
courses have been suspended owing to the lack of co-operation 
on the part of the state authorities. With the interest now 
developing in the prospective need of workers to train wounded 
and handicapped soldiers an effort will again be made to give 
training along these lines. 

Lectures at the school in this course will cover the Admin- 
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istration of Public Charitable Institutions, Medical Problems in 
Relation to Social Work, The Psychopathic Principles in Occu- 
pational and Recreational Treatment, Social Pathology. The 
‘Technical Courses will cover those problems of Recreation 
which have a curative value and such departments of handwork 
as Weaving, Cement Work, Brushmaking, etc. As this course 
is designed to train professional and not volunteer workers 
tuition is charged and the full time of the student is required. 


Cornell University.—In February, 1917, the first steps were 
taken by Cornell women in the mobilization of their forces into 
an efficient and organized body. Ejighty-two Cornell women 
received certificates for their First Aid examinations passed last 
June. Besides this, seventy-five women were registered in a 
class in Automobile Repairing given in Sibley College. 

The mobilization at Cornell is regarded as a vocational 
work for women, dealing with war relief and preparedness. 
Headquarters are in Barnes Hall. The Committee acts as a 
controlling body which superintends the units of the organiza- 
tion, each unit being conducted by an undergraduate girl and an 
adviser. At present writing there are eight units, which include: 
First Aid Classes, advanced First Aid classes, classes in Surgical 
Dressings, Knitting and Comfort Kits, Garment Making, all 
of which are auxiliaries of the local Red Cross Association; 
Physical Preparedness and Food Conservation (students have 
signed pledges for both) ; Industry, which includes wireless and 
automobile repairing; Liberty Loan Bond (the undergraduate 
women took a very active part in this campaign, buying one 
hundred and three Fifty Dollar bonds and also supporting the 
Y. W. C. A. Friendship Fund, by pledging $3081.55;) and the 
sale of Red Cross Christmas seals and the Red Cross member- 
ship campaign. Also a committee has been formed consisting 
of representatives from the Agricultural College, from the Cor- 
nell Women’s Club of Ithaca and the Adviser of Women at 
Cornell to consider all possibilities in the line of agriculture 
for our undergraduate women. Cornell undergraduate women 
are making to be ready to replace men and to do their full share 
in every movement where they may be needed. This work is 
being developed by the Senior Honorary Societies. 

Mobilization at Cornell is not confined entirely to war 
relief. Next term it is planned to present a course in “Citizen- 
ship,” or some kindred subject, with credit to our women, which 
will be valuable to them in wisely using the ballot which has 
just been voted to the women in New York State. 

The Vocational conference, of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance and Recommendation, an institution at Cornell to help 
our women to know what is being done by women in the out- 
side world, will particularly emphasize this year ways by which 
women may best do their share at this time. Lecturers from 
large manufacturing concerns, who have tried the plan of plac- 
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ing young women in positions heretofore held by men; speakers 
who are acquainted with the field for women and are acknowl- 
edged leaders therein; together with leaders in our biggest 
economic war-measure campaigns, will afford an excellent op- 
portunity for young women to learn what is expected of them 
and what their opportunities are. The whole year at Cornell is 
one of economy in every way. President Schurman outlined the 
policy in his address to the women of Cornell at the opening 
of the college year. 

Special emphasis is being placed on the criticisms received 
of women already in the field. For instance people interested in 
placing women in farm management in place of men ask for 
girls who have already lived on farms, because of their training ; 
they must also be in good physical condition. Mental attitude 
toward work is particularly emphasized and is regarded at times 
even above experience. Some women have been criticised as 
not making their work a matter of business but rather a social 
diversion. Our women at Cornell are being made to feel that 
especially at this time all positions must be considered from a 
serious matter-of-fact point of view. 


Elmira College.—Miss Mary Gray Peck, ’89, has given an 
Oxford window to be placed at the left of the entrance of 
Alumnae Hall in memory of Frances Squire Potter of the class 
of ’87. After doing distinguished work in Oxford University 
Mrs. Potter was Professor of English History in the University 
of Minneapolis. 

Recent lectures were by Dr. John H. Finley, President of 
the University of the Stateof New York and State Commissioner 
of Education who spoke on the War Situation in France as it 
Affects Education; William R. George on the George Junior 
Republic; Dr. John H. Mill of Washington on the Mission con- 
quest of the World, and Dr. Edgar J. Banks on the Seven 
Wonders of the World, showing a remarkable series of slides. 

Professor A. H. Norton sailed for France on December 11th. 
He is to have charge of a Y. M.C. A. base camp of 5,000 men. 

Miss Mary Riggs, 97, of Euphrates College, Harpoot, Tur- 
key, spoke at Assembly, on the closing of that college for the 
war and the occupation of the buildings by the Turks. She will 
remain in America until the close of the war. 

The Student body subscribed $1,260.75 to the Student 
Friendship Fund as a result of the appeal made by Miss Kyle 
Adams, on her recent visit as a traveling secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A. 

The College Red Cross under the direction of Miss Leggett 
and Miss Broughton has made during the last month more than 
fifty sweaters and a large number of bed-jackets, scarfs, pajamas 
and wristlets and drains and other surgical dressings. 


Goucher College—In connection with the portion of the 
Goucher plan for war service designated as “mental prepared- 
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ness,” the series of addresses by persons specially fitted to speak 
authoritatively has been continued during the past month. 

On December 4th Professor E. V. McCollum, of the depart- 
ment of bio-chemistry at the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, lectured on the essential ele- 
ments of a safe diet. On the seventh Professor Joseph S. Ames, 
physicist of the Johns Hopkins University and member of the 
commission of scientists sent over by the United States Govern- 
ment to study the applications of science to the war, spoke in 
chapel on the findings of the commission and called attention to 
the slowness of this country in realizing the urgent need of 
up-to-date equipment along scientific lines, particularly in con- 
nection with aeroplanes and the training of pilots. Miss Helen 
Fraser of England, who is helping organize war activities in 
American colleges for women, will visit Goucher on the fourth 
of January and will speak. 

The student organization held a patriotic mass meeting on 
November 29th for the purpose of correlating the various forms 
of work undertaken by the students. A general war committee 
consisting of eight student members and ten faculty members 
will organize the work, acting as chairman of six committees: 
Current Topics, Surgical Dressings, Knitting, Periodicals, Fi- 
nance and Entertainment for Men in Military Camps. 

Subsequently, the hall students met to discuss ways of co- 
operating with the college authorities in the matter of food 
conservation. ‘The slogan of the war committee is to be: “Trans- 
late interest and enthusiasm into terms of action.” 

Azora, the college literary society, recently presented two 
plays of widely different character: “The Turtle Dove,” a 
Chinese fantasy by Margaret Oliver Scott, and “Riders to the 
Sea,” an Irish folk tragedy, by John M. Synge. 

Frances Sterling Clark, 713, whose impersonation in senior 
dramatics of the heroine of Percy Mackaye’s Jeanne d’Arc im- 
pressed the author with her histrionic ability, after several years 
with the Coburn Players is now playing the leading role in 

“Daddy Long Legs” under the direction of Mr. Henry Miller. 
Another former member of Azora, Mary Lineback, 717, collab- 
orated with Mr. William Nes in writing “The Spirit of Christ- 
mas” which won the prize offered by the Red Stocking Club of 
Boston. 


Iowa State College.—Edith Curtiss a senior in the Animal 
Husbandry Department of this college has the honor of being 
one of the first women to ever represent her college at an Inter- 
national Stock Judging Contest. In the preliminary contest 
held at the college to select the members of the team Miss 
Curtiss ranked first, all other contestants being men. The team 
thus selected represented the college at the International Stock 
Show held in Chicago December 1-8. 

The college celebrated its Home Economics day December 
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12th, which is the birthday of Ellen H. Richard, one of the 
pioneers in the field of Home Economics. 

In the afternoon an exceedingly clever little play, “Oatmealia 
and Omelette,” which has been produced at a number of colleges 
was given. Following that all departments of the Home Eco- 
nomics division were then open to the public. The exhibition 
shows all related to conservation in some form or other. One 
labeled “Thrift” showed the work the girls have done in re- 
modeling last years hats and dresses. 


University of Michigan—The women of the University 
have recently been organized into a military unit and are giving 
one evening a week to training in army tactics. The women 
will be trained to assume the positions of orderlies, corporals 
and sergeants. ‘The course is by no means compulsory but has 
already become one oj the most popular gymnasium courses. 

The plans for the Betsey Barbour House, the new dormi- 
tory for women given by Hon. Levi L. Barbour are practically 
completed. Ixcavation for the building will be begun very 
soon. 

Alumnae Residence hall entertained its friends at an in- 
formal house-warming on December loth. ‘The guests were 
shown throuch the house which was charmingly decorated 
with Christmas greens. 


New York School of Philanthropy.—The demand for trained 


social workers is increasing so rapidly that the New York School 
of Philanthropy has « ed to admit an entering class in Feb- 
ruary. ‘The curriculum oi the School, which includes practical 
field work, is well adapted to meet the requirements for training 
in social wouk under war conditions. We therefore hope for a 


large class at this term. 


University of North Dakota.—At the University of North 
Dakota, Red Cross work is being carried on by two groups. 
‘The women students devote their weekly Women’s League 
meeting to knitting. The women of the faculty and wives of 
faculty men meet one afternoon and one evening a week in 
order to sew for the Red Cross. 

The Liberty Loan campaign was a decided success, both in 
the student body and the faculty. In the case of the former, 
some women took out bonds individually, but an interesting 
plan was developed by which each of the residence halls should 
invest one hundred dollars in a bond. When this matures the 
sum is to be used for a student loan fund, to be known by the 
name of the hall originally investing. 

The members of the North Dakota Branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae, many of whom are actively associ- 
ated with the University, have adopted eleven of the Fatherless 
Children of France, as a part of their war program. Previous 
to this action, several children had been taken care of hy indi- 
viduals in the University group. 
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Many members of the University took advantage of an 
opportunity to sign the food pledge, through the espousing of 
the cause by the University Commons, where meatless and 
wheatless days are properly observed. 


Oberlin College——As has been the case in many other 
schools and colleges Oberlin College was forced by a shortage 
in the coal supply to extend the Christmas recess two weeks 
and will not resume its sessions until January sixteenth. It 
seemed advisable to the college authorities not to interrupt the 
work of the next semester by an enforced vacation when pro- 
longing the Christmas recess would enable the majority of the 
students to spend the holidays at home. It is confidently ex- 
pected that conditions will have adjusted themselves by the 
beginning of the New Year and that Oberlin will be able to 
complete the school year without further difficulty. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Congressman C. C. Dill of 
Washington, who was chairman of the Congressional commit- 
tee which visited all the battle fronts in western Europe re- 
cently, has written a very interesting account of his trip for 
the Ohio Wesleyan Alumni Quarterly. Congressman Dill is an 
alumnus of Ohio Wesleyan, having graduated with the class of 
1907. He brought home many relics of the war, among 
them the casing of the first shell fired by an American battery. 
This was a gift to President Wilson from General Sibert. 

Miss Mabel Cratty, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in the Class of 90, is General Secretary for the Y.W.C.A. 
At present she is overseeing the organization of welfare work 
among the women and girls in and near the cantonment cities. 

The English Writers’ Club of Ohio Wesleyan University 
presented three original plays on Tuesday evening, December 
18, in Sanborn Hall. Two of these productions were written 
by women. The club is composed of students interested in 
creative literary work and is under the direction of Dean William 
E. Smyser, head of the department of English. 


University of Oregon.—The new dormitory for women, 
holding over a hundred women, will be opened shortly after the 
beginning of the new term in January. It is a charming colonial 
brick building, with a large dining-hall, parlors furnished in 
colonial style and the women’s rooms, beside a suite for our 
dean of women, Miss Elizabeth Freeman Fox. The little old 
dormitory, Mary Spiller Hall, which only held some twenty odd 
girls, is to be taken over by our home economics department, 
established this year under Miss Lillian Tingle of Portland. 

The girls of the University are making a huge University 
service flag, to hang in front of the administration building. It 
will measure ten by eighteen feet, and will carry nearly five 
hundred names. 
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A women’s band has been organized this year, and gave 
its first public performance at a matinee dance the other day. 
The girls surprised every one by their command of instruments 
which to most of them were absolutely unfamiliar until the 
opening of school this autumn. Miss Jeanette Calkins has been 
elected president. She is also the business manager of the 
Emerald, the students’ tri-weekly publication—the first woman 
who has ever held that position. 


Pomona College.—The registration of women for this year 
shows a customary increase, but the war has greatly depleted 
the ranks of the men. Among other adjustments of the curric- 
ulum the college is offering a course on war problems in which 
the lectures are given by members of the history, philosophy 
and other departments. 

Two books have been published recently by members of the 
faculty. Prof. Waldemar C. Westergard, Ph.D., has completed 
the first volume of his “History of the Danish West Indies,” 

and Prof. Bernard C. Ewer, Ph.D., of the department of psy- 
chology presents a discussion of college problems under the title 
“College Study and College Life.” 

The department of music has been strengthened this year 
by the addition of Prof. Ralph H. Lyman who has had several 
years of successful experience at the University of Oregon, and 
by the return of Prof Walter A. Allen after a year’s leave of 
absence. 


Radcliffe College—The family of Mr. Arthur Gilman has 
given Radcliffe a gate as a memorial to him. It will be erected 
on Brattle street, near the former site of the Gilman School. 

The Choral Society gave two additional performances of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolanthe for the benefit of the sufferers 
at Halifax. It also sang Christmas carols with the Harvard 
University Choir at a meeting held for the benefit of the Red 
Cross and at the carol service in Appleton Chapel. 

Statistics from the class of 1917 show that thirty-six per 
cent are teaching and twenty-seven per cent are studying. 
Others hold positions of many kinds—newspaper work, social 
work, secretarial work, war work in France, etc. 

At a meeting of the Radcliffe Alumnae Association, on 
December 27, the following reports were made: “Undergraduate 
War Service,” Dean Boody; “College Course for War Service,” 
Mrs. S. Burt Wolbach; “Radcliffe War Work,” Mrs. George P. 
Baker; “Radcliffe War Record,” Miss Lucy Paton. 

Professor George P. Baker has been appointed by the gov- 
ernment as chief of the Department of Scenarios for the Division 
of Films, under the Committee of Public Information. He is 
supervising the preparation of scenarios to meet misapprehen- 
sion, prejudice or ignorance in regard to war conditions or gov- 
ernment war measures. ‘The pictures are of two kinds: actual 
photographs of the men in the training camps, of men embark- 
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ing, etc., and story films, such as are more often found in mov- 
ing pictures. The department welcomes suggestions and 
scenarios for the work. Professor Baker is continuing with his 
courses in play-writing and with the “47 Workshop,” 4n which 
the best of the plays written by the students are produced. His 
classes in the history of the drama are being given by Mr. I. G. 
Hart, and by Prof. Malcolm McLeod of Carnegie Institute. 


Rochester University —The war relief work, in the Uni- 
versity has been pursued faithfully even during the busy holi- 
day season. Seven afghans, made out of the squares that the 
girls had been knitting during the preceding weeks, added 
another acceptable item to an already long list of Red Cross 
accomplishments. Interest in the National Red Cross Society 
was revived by a successful membership campaign carried on 
just before the holidays. 

The Senior plays proved to be a very welcome entertain- 
ment in the midst of December work. They reflectd the general 
tendency in modern dramatic art, in being one-act plays suitable 
for the little theatre. The college social event of the holiday 
season was, however, as usual the Alumnae party, made enter- 
taining by music, dancing and simple theatricals. The old year 
always goes out with this expression of friendship between the 
alumnae and the undergraduates. 


Smith College.—In accordance with the request of the De- 
partment of Food Administration, a course of five lectures was 
given early in January by Lawrence Henderson, professor of 
biological chemistry in Harvard University. The college is 
comforming to the custom of meatless and wheatless days and 
butterless meals. Large numbers of students have given up 
sugar at table and most of the student body have signed the 
pledge to abstain, during the sugar shortage, from the purchase 
of candy made from white sugar and to discourage its being 
sent to them. 

In addition to courses already reported, the college offers 
for the second semester a course on Individual and Abnormal 
Psychology in relation to Mental Reconstruction. This is in- 
tended to train students already fitted by other courses in the 
department for work in connection with the re-education of 
disabled soldiers. 

A six weeks’ course by the department of economics and 
sociology emphasizes the organization and management of the 
war relief work in small communities. Scientific Principles of 
Cookery is offered under the instruction of one of the members of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. These courses count 
for time as one hour courses, and students may not take other 
extra curriculum courses—such as the Red Cross, and type- 


writing and stenography at the business college while they are 
taking these. 
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The lectures in hygiene given to sophmores last year by 
Dr. Goldthwait, now in service in France, are delivered by Dr. 
Christine Mann, 95, of New York. 

The freshman class, as its first corporate act, voted to give 
up class rings and to appropriate the money which would be so 
spent to some war relief cause. Other organizations are simpli- 
fying their programs and giving to the Smith Relief Unit. The 
dramatics divisions have voted not to hold division plays this 
year because of the pressure of war work demands. The junior 
promenade and the glee club dances have already been given up. 

The contracts have been let for the new infirmary, the gift 
to the College of the Alumnae Association whose fund of 
$75,000 was completed last June. 

For closer cooperation between trustees and faculty, a Com- 
mittee on Academic Tenure and Promotion has been elected. 
This will consider any proposed dismissal of members of the 
faculty appointed without limit of time and all promotions to the 
rank of full or associate professor, that is to permanent positions, 
and will report to the trustees. When so desired by a majority 
of the committee this report may be presented at a joint meeting 
of the committee and trustees. 


Swarthmore College.—By a ruling of the faculty of Swarth- 
more College, unanimously endorsed by the men’s and women’s 
student bodies, Christmas and Easter vacations have been 
shortened and all holidays eliminated, to the end that the 
college year may close a month earlier than usual, and 
students and faculty may be released to the industries. Com- 
mencement 1918 will be on May 20th—this without the loss of a 
recitation day. The change means a condensation of college 
work so serious that the students will be forced to live simply 
and sanely. But this they are eager to do. 

The exhibit of devices for eliminating fatigue while at work 
which was made December 3d under the direction of Dr. 
Blessing, head of the Engineering Department, showed students 
how to do the maximum of work with the minimum of effort, 
without imperilling their health. The display was a great suc- 
cess, attracting and educating hundreds of visitors. 

In keeping with this attempted economy of activities and 
effort are the various money economies practiced by the students. 
Dormitory lights are extinguished during dinner to save fuel. 
Any student expecting to miss a meal notifies the college dieti- 
tian in order that there may be no waste of food. The custom 
of each table having a box of candy after Wednesday dinners 
has been abolished because of the sugar shortage and the 
expense. Women students, in order to earn money they have 
pledged to the Y. M.C. A. fund, have turned their hands to every 
imaginable trade, from millinery to boot-blacking. 

The novel and interesting Food Conservation Train which 
is the product of the determined effort of Dr. Robinson, head of 
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the Economics Department, visited Swarthmore October 14th, 
while on its tour of the state. Housewives, professors, and the 
idly curious visited it and came away enlightened and enthu- 
silastic. 

The College was further informed on the food question by 
Miss Jane Addams, who spoke in First Day Meeting. Miss 
Addams urged an economic basis for the new internationalism. 

Mr. J. Henry Scattergood, who has represented the Ameri- 
can Society of Friends in establishing their reconstruction work 
in France, addressed the student body recently on the subject 
of the reconstruction problem. The address was especially in- 
teresting to his audience because numbers of their fellow-stu- 
dents have left college to enlist in the Friends’ Reconstruction 
Unit now in service in France. 


Syracuse University—Christmas was observed by each of 
the sororities by parties for the children of the College Settle- 
ment or by baskets to the poor of the city. One of the sororities 
made up boxes for “the soldiers who get no mail,” according 
to a confidential list furnished by a postmaster-friend at a large 
training camp. ; 

The Senior Ball on January 29th was a “war-time ball” with 
a conspicuous absence of elaborate decorations, expensive favors 
and refreshments. Decorations consisted of flags, and economy 
was carried to the point of dispensing with taxicabs for the 
people of “the Hill.” 

The Board of Trustees at its mid-year meeting altered the 
curriculum of Teachers’ College so that the degrees of Bachelor 
of Pedagogy, Bachelor of Pedagogy in Music and Bachelor of 
Pedagogy in Art will be abolished and in their stead the degree 
of Bachelor of Science will be given, with the privilege of major- 
ing in Music, Art, Physical Education, and Pedagogy. 

A rapid campaign among students and alumnae of the 
University for clothing for the Halifax sufferers resulted in a 
large truck-load of boxes and packages which was sent on ‘ie 
relief train from the city of Syracuse. 

The Syracuse University Hospital Unit, a part of General 
Hospital, No. 6, left on December 19th for Fort McPherson, 
Georgia. ‘This unit is composed entirely of faculty and alumni 


of the Medical College as officers and undergraduates from the 
University as privates. 


Trinity College, Washington, D. C.—The students of 
Trinity have succeeded in finding an outlet for their desire to 
help win the war. The spontaneous expression of much gener- 
ous enthusiasm has issued in the formation of a Bureau of War 
Charities, with the object of stimulating and systematizing war 
relief work among the students. This bureau does not confine 
its efforts to any one charity or charity organization but aims at 
helping, in however a moderate a degree, as many forms of relief 
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as possible, holding firmly to these two axioms, “He gives twice 
who gives quickly,” and “Every little helps.” The Bureau has 
accordingly contributed to various relief funds—Belgain, Polish, 
Italian, the money being the result of donations to the self- 
denial boxes placed in conspicuous localities in the college, or 
the proceeds of concerts or entertainments planned and carried 
out with a minimum outlay of time but a maximum of spon- 
taneity and hearty cooperation. The admission fee charged at 
these affairs is necessarily small and the audience is strictly 
confined to the students themselves, but the results are worthy 
of commendation. These evenings are sometimes arranged by 
various college societies and sometimes directly by the Bureau, 
which consists of twelve members representing the four classes. 

Not content, however, with giving of their spending money— 
and everyone knows how many ways there are of spending a 
college student’s allowance—Trinity girls also give some of 
their moments of relaxation to such indoor pastimes as knit- 
ting, sewing and pasting. A surprising proficiency in wielding 
the needles has resulted from their persevering industry. Mak- 
ing identification cases for Catholic soldiers for the Catholic 
Women’s War Relief Association, collecting magazines for the 
K. C. amusement halls, sewing hospital garments, filling com- 
fort bags and making scrap-books for the Red Cross are some 
of the activities to which Trinity students devote themselves 
when classes and assignments do not call. 


University of Kansas——The proposed War League of 
American Colleges is now a fact. Olin Templin, dean of the 
College, who originated the plan has been asked to undertake 
the formation of the League with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. The scheme is a proposal to syndicate the idea, ideals 
and strength of academic America for its own good and for the 
good of the nation. No decision has yet been reached in regard 
to a leave of absence for Dean Templin, as the length of his 
stay is indefinite. 

Students who enlist in some branch of the army or navy 
or are called in the draft will receive credit for this semester’s 
work, and seniors will be granted their degrees if they are called 
into service within ten days after they leave the University. 

A company of faculty men for military drill is being organ- 
ized, and about thirty men have already signified their intention 
of joining the new unit. Several men of the faculty are drilling 
with student companies, and will probably transfer to the fac- 
ulty group. 

Of the “intended vocations” listed by more than 800 women 
of the University eleven propose to practice medicine, five are 
going into business life, one wishes to be a “salesman,” and five 
are studying architecture. Five hundred women expect to 
teach, three are to be chemists, six are to be bacteriologists and 
five are to be expert dietitians. Next to teaching the profession 
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of journalism is the most popular vocation among the women 
here. 


Vassar College.—The war service activities of the college 
have been carried on this year under the direction of a joint 
committee of students and faculty. A large Student Committee 
had already been organized at the beginning of the year with 
Jeanette Baker, 1918, as Chairman and the Presidents of the 
four leading student organizations on it as members, besides 
representatives of the Junior and Senior classes, Secretary and 
Treasurer, and other members without special functions. At 
the suggestion of President MacCracken, a Faculty Committee 
was appointed to serve with the students and joint meetings of 
the two bodies have been held constantly since the beginning 
of the year. 

At the time of the Christmas drive for 10,000,000 members 
of the Red Cross, the War Service Committees canvassed the 
college to see how many were already members and it was 
found that 82 members of the faculty and 791 students be- 
longed to the Red Cross, a total of 873 members. 

The War Service Committees decided to have but one large 
campaign after the Red Cross of the fall, for the raising of 
money for war purposes during the semester, and after careful 
consideration, it was decided that the object of this campaign 
should be the National Students’ Friendship Fund proposed by 
the Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A. in their national campaign. 
This Students’ Million Dollar Fund was to go to the work for 
prison camps abroad, for the armies of the allies at the front and 
for women near the contonments in this country. A mass meet- 
ing was held at Vassar, addressed by Miss Margaret Burton and 
Mr. Francis Sayre. Miss Jeanette Baker spoke to the Students’ 
Association on the Fund and the Faculty Committee sent in- 
formation about the fund to all members of the faculty. 
Pledges were then distributed one day and collected the next and 
a sum of nearly $16,000 was raised for this Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W.C.A. Fund. 

Another important part of the work of the Committee was 
shaping the Preparedness Courses for the second semester. Dur- 
ing the first semester this year, Preparedness Courses were 
given in personal hygiene, in typewriting and stenography and 
in languages—French, German and Spanish. The courses 
planned for the next semester are to be an American Red Cross 
institue for home service with Professor Mills as director and 
Miss K. Z. Welles as instructor; courses in typewriting and 
stenography ; languages courses in French, German, Spanish and 
Italian ; a course in food conservation which will include a study 
of food conservation and food values following suggestions made 
by the Hoover administration and also practical demonstration 
of canning; Red Cross courses in first aid; elementary hygiene 
and home care of the sick; and surgical dressings; and last a 
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course in elementary training in teaching the blind. Plans for 
the summer work in prepardenesss at Vassar have not yet been 
completed but it is certain that a larger agricultural unit will 
work upon the college farm and it is hoped that certain special 
courses may be offered. 

The interest in war work in the college was greatly stimu- 
lated by the presence of Miss Helen Fraser of England during 
the week of December 3rd to 8th. Miss Fraser has been re- 
leased by the English government at the request of the Women’s 
Committe of the Home Council of National Defense to speak in 
this country on the mobilization of women for war work and she 
spent a week at Vassar under the auspices of the Ellen H. 
Richards Lectureship Fund. 


State College of Washington.—The Women’s League, com- 
prising all college women, has given its cooperation in the 
Students’ Friendship War Fund Drive, in the Hoover Con- 
servation Campaign, and the work of the American Red Cross. 
The war committee of the Woman’s League has under its 
supervision all the war activities of the campus for the purpose 
of unifying the work of women’s organizations in relation to the 
war. Official members of the war committee are the Dean of 
Women, and President of the League, ex-officio; and the Vice- 
President of the League, who is chairman. Other members are 
chosen from the League Council. 

Two hundred women of the State College assisted in the 
down-town Red Cross Drive, December 14th and 15th. Twen- 
ty-two booths, located in various business houses, were in their 
charge. One thousand memberships were secured from the 
citizens of Pullman and vicinity. 

President Foster of Reed College, who has recently returned 
from France where he was working under the direction of the 
National War Council, delivered an address on “Red Cross work 
in Europe” under the auspices of the Pullman Red Cross Associ- 
ation and the Twentieth Century Club of the college. 

The Dean of Women of the State College has organized a 
faculty committee to prepare a bulletin on all vocational and 
pre-vocational courses, offered by the college and in the Ele- 
mentary Science Department, which women may take with the 
assurance that the demands of the future will furnish them op- 
portunity for activity in these newly developed fields of work. 
Especial attention is to be paid to the newer occupations, which 
are now and will be after the war calling for women’s service,— 
as in the several fields of engineering. 


Wellesley College.—Charlotte Fitch Roberts, Professor of 
Chemistry, died December fifth, 1917, after an illness of only four 
or five days. Miss Roberts was a graduate of Wellesley in 
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1880 and followed out her graduate study in Cambridge, En- 
gland, in Berlin and in Heidelberg and took her doctor’s degree 
at Yale in 1894. She was a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
and a member of the Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Her experience as a teacher had been altogether at 
Wellesley. 

The work of Miss Roberts is carried on by Miss Harriet 
Isabel Cole, A. B. Middlebury College, A. M. Radcliffe. Miss 
Cole was an assistant at Wellesley in 1913, a graduate student 
at Yale in 1913-1914 and an instructor at Simmons in 1914-1917. 
She was engaged in industrial research at Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh. The college is fortunate in being able to secure 
her at this time. 

The college also mourns the loss of Mr. Alpheus Hardy 
who had been for many years treasurer of the college. Mr. 
Hardy died at his home in Boston, December eighteenth, after 
a brief illness. 

In January the college will welcome Miss Helen Frazer who 
is accredited by the English government to lecture on women’s 
work in the war. Miss Frazer is speaking to many of the 
women’s colleges and organizations in America and is very 
highly recommended as a most interesting speaker. 

We have been much cheered in the last weeks by seeing a 
wonderful model of the proposed academic group on Norumbega 
Hill which is to repair the damage of the fire of 1914. Those 
of us who have lived for two years in the temporary building 
put up so hurriedly after March, 1914, where we have already 
worked three years and where in spite of leaks and crowded 
conditions we must continue to carry on our office work enjoy 
contemplating the possibilities of this beautiful group of a 
Liberal Arts Building for class-rooms and offices, an Adminis- 
tration Building, and a Laboratory Building for Physics and 
Psychology. These three buildings in Collegiate Gothic of 
brick with an elevation of two stories and a third in the decora- 
tive roof as represented in the model are a reassuring sight. The 
trustees have awarded the contract for the first of these build- 
ings, the Liberal Arts hall, and it is now expected that work will 
begin early in the spring. As this hall extends from the Art 


Building to Wilder nothing at present standing will have to be 
torn down. 


__ William Smith College.—The college began its ninth year 
with a slight decrease in attendance, eighty-four this year as 
compared with ninety-four last year. There were few changes 
in the teaching staff. 

Ever since the college opened in September war economy 
in the dormitory has been practiced by observing two meatless 
days and one wheatless day each week. The first six weeks 


in the Household Arts classes were devoted to food conservation 
problems. 
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The Committee on Lectures has arranged for a very inter- 
esting series of lectures on war work here and abroad. The 
first in the series is to be an illustrated lecture by Charles 
Upson Clark of the American Academy at Rome on “Italy and 
Its Part in the War.” 

On December 9th Miss Kyle Adams and Reverend Paul 
Micou talked to the girls about the Student Friendship Fund. 
The girls pledged $1,000 and so far have raised $1,200. The 
girls have been requested to make their pledges according to 
what they can raise by personal sacrifice and not by calling upon 
their families for money. Many girls have given up Christmas 
gifts, class rings, class bouquets, the formal Junior Prom and 
the formal Senior Banquet. 

Through the efforts of the History and Economics Depart- 
ments a series of twelve lectures will be offered, attendance at 
which will be required of seniors and juniors. ‘This course will 
be based on the added responsibilities of citizenship due to the 
granting of suffrage to the women of New York State. 


University of Wisconsin—The most interesting and im- 
porant event at the University of Wisconsin has been its loyalty 
campaign. The young women were the earliest to organize war 
work at home, although the quota of men both faculty and 
students, who volunteered for war service was very large. Both 
men and women united in the loyalty campaign. It began dur- 
ing the drive for the Y. M. C. A. fund, when certain aspersions 
directed against Wisconsin as the home of La Follettism aroused 
both alumni and students. The alumni passed spirited resolu- 
tions repudiating the policy of the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

The students prepared and circulated a pledge promising 
to observe meatless and wheatless days and to deny themselves 
the luxuries of candy, ice cream, etc. There were over 3, 
signers. 

The distinctively woman’s share of Red Cross work is 
receiving due attention at Wisconsin. The girls knit every- 
where and at all times. Strong committees on sewing, cutting 
and surgical dressings are contributing to these activities. The 
emergency committee of the Woman’s Students’ War Work 
Council has sent large numbers of pennants and posters to dec 
orate the walls of the Y.M.C.A. buildings at Camp Grant and 
Camp. McArthur. With the aid of friendly auto owners this 
committee collects five hundred magazines per week for the 
camps. Contributions are also being made by the members of 
the council to the fund for the Fatherless Children of France. 

In the Y. M.C.A. drive the University exceeded the $20,000 
asked for. The young women gave their full share of the fund. 

The War Work Council has issued a little book of forty 
tested recipes on food saving, the proceeds of the sale of which 
will go for the purchase of Red Cross supplies. Over 2,000 of 
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these recipe books were sold in one day, and another edition 
ordered. 

It is worthy of note that the Junior Promenade has been 
abandoned for this academic year by vote of the class and a 
Liberty Bond Ball is to be substituted at the usual time in 
february. Sororities and fraternities voted at the beginning of 
the semester to have no formal parties during the year. This 
means a large expense saved for relief work and other good 
causes. 


Patriotism in Alaska 


Alaskan natives are doing their bit to win the war as is evi- 
denced by the following list of suggestions to school teachers 
and others prepared by Supterintendent Hawkesworth, of the 
southeastern district school service, and transmitted to Collector 
of Statistics W. Carson Ryan, Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior: 

Teach knitting: If none of the staff knows how, get one of 
the native women to teach the lady teachers first. Have every 
girl from the third grade up learn. 

Teach first aid: It is all given in your Boy Scout Manual. 

Organize a movement to promote a working unit in your 
town for teaching the policy of the United States in “making 
the world safe for democracy.” ‘This war is for the benefit of 
Alaskans as well as civilized people everywhere. 

Organize a woman’s club for weekly meetings on Red Cross 
lines: Use the organization for personal and civic improvement. 
Correspond with a chartered Red Cross. Our Douglas is au- 
thorized to organize under the Douglas City charter. 

Encourage investments in cooperative stores, Liberty 
bonds, or bank: The native people of Sitka subscribed over 
$1,200 in Liberty bonds. 

Encourage cooperation in civic work: Get your town to 
stand as a unit. Have a definite amount of work for the com- 
mon good started and finished each year. 

Encourage play: Native children do not get enough vigor- 
ous sports. I meta girl yesterday who can chin herself fourteen 
times. Can your girls do it twice, your boys five times? 

Use Thompson’s Essentials: Master the 45 combinations. 
Dramatize your stories. Practice “talking” rather than “read- 
ing” your lessons in class. Start an intensive study of Clark’s 
Graded Writing Lessons. 

Preserve every piece of good work done by your pupils for 
the local and district exhibit in the spring: Bring your school 
and town into close relationship. 

Start an antituberculosis campaign: If you do not have a 
copy, write me for “Tuberculosis, a Disease of the Masses and 
How to Combat It.” 
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APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


The Bureau wishes to record its 
interest in the meetings of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Bureaus of 
Occupations held in New York in 
December. The Director was able 
to combine business and pleasure by 
spending the day before the meeting 
at the headquarters of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
at the invitation of the head of one 
of its departments. This visit was 
arranged that a vocational adviser 
of a group of women’s colleges might 
see the possible opportunities for the 
graduates of these colleges. The in- 
creasing interest that corporations 
are taking in the employment of the 
younger graduates is very marked. 

Through the courtesy of the. Chair- 
men of the Mayor’s Committees on 
Employment and Women in _ In- 
dustry, the Director was able to study 
the Employment Clearing House and 
the Bureau of Information and to be 
present at their several committee 
meetings. She returned to Boston 
with many new ideas in regard to the 
organization of employment bureaus. 

Miss Davidson, the student worker 
whoj is studying employment, has 
been given two weeks in New York 
and Philadelphia for studying the 
non-commercial employment offices 
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in these two cities, and has enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Bureaus. 

In view of the demand for col- 
lege women as employment mana- 
gers, and the openings in factories 
for women in the planning rooms and 
in charge of departments the Bureau 
is arranging for a course of three 
lectures from employment managers 
to be given in the latter part of Jan- 
uary and the beginning of February. 
It is also cooperating with the Union 
War Committee in a lecture to be 
given by Mr. Henry W. Shelton, Sec- 
retary of the Taylor Society. 

The four Professional Opportunity 
lectures arranged by the A. C. A. 
Committee on Vocational Opportun- 
ities of the Boston Branch, cooper- 
ating with the Bureau, will begin on 
February 13. Further details will be 
given later. The Union Conference 
of Committees of which the Appoint- 
ment Bureau has charge will take 
place on January fourteenth. The 
subject is “War and the Employment 
of Women.” The Associate Director 
will speak on the subject as it affects 
the Bureau. Mrs. Healy will give 
the report of her investigation, which 
she is continuing and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer, State Chairman of the 
Women’s Committee of National De- 
fense, and Mrs. William Troy, Chair- 
man of the State Committee on 
Women in Industry will also speak. 

During the Christmas holidays we 
welcomed a number of volunteer work- 
ers who asked for an opportunity to 
get in closer touch with work of this 
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character, or to have a little secre- 
tarial expereience in a real office. 

Our employment situation is un- 
doubtedly that of the other bureaus, 
plenty of good jobs and a scarcity of 
well trained or experienced workers. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS 
FOR TRAINED WOMEN 


302 S. 13th Street, Philadelphia 
THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 


The first meeting of the new Board 
of Directors was held December 6, 
1917, and the election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, Mrs. 
William Roy Smith (Bryn Mawr); 
vice-president, Miss Vida Hunt Fran- 
ces (Smith); Secretary, Miss Lydia 
Biddle (Swarthmore); treasurer, Mrs. 
Edwin Shoemaker (Vassar). 

There will be standing commmit- 
tees on College Affiliations, Club 
Affiliations, Publicity, Finance, Mem- 
bership, Nominations, Volunteers and 
Vocations. 

During December the Bureau re- 
ceived calls for analytical chemists, 
physicists trained for plant test work, 
mechanical draftswomen to _ start 
tracing of plant layout, piping and 
other work incidental to the develop- 
ment of a chemical plant. There were 
also requests for hospital laboratory 
technicians, social workers with a 
knowledge of Slavic languages, girls’ 
club organizers accustomed to public 
speaking, a campaign worker, a farmer 
for special work on a dairy farm. 

As the war progresses this Bureau 
has had an increasing number of re- 
quests for the trained case worker 
not only in connection with standard 
social organizations but also with 
special war agencies. 

The year’s records show a greater 


number of calls for laboratory tech- 
nicians in hospitals. In fact any col- 
lege or technical school graduates 
with special training or experience 
are in great demand. 


-- -_— 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE  BU- 
REAU OF OCCUPATIONS 


Stevens Building, Wabash Ave. 
HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


“What kinds of positions do you 
fill?” is the question we hear every 
day. Among our placements lately 
have been a librarian with the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, an artist 
with a firm of designers and illumi- 
nators, a lunchroom supervisor, an 
executive for one of the department 
stores to follow up the charge ac- 
counts which have lapsed, a stenog- 
rapher with knowledge of French 
and Spanish for a translating bureau, 
an editor for a medical journal, two 
college girls as correspondents with 
a firm in Indiana to take the place 
of college men; two library assistants 
with the Crerar Library, a secretary 
for one of the department heads of a 
Chicago newspaper, a secretary for 
the president of a college in Texas, a 
city home economics agent for the 
city of Omaha, an investigator for 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
league, a cafeteria director for a 
Y. W. C. A., a book reviewer for a 
weekly paper, a route tracer for the 
Automobile Blue Book, a piece-work 
artist for an interior decorator. 

One of the clubs in this city has 
instituted a patriotic educational 
campaign and the choice for the sec- 
retary of the committee lay between 
a man and one of our candidates. 
The latter secured the position. One 
of the settlements called for a di- 
rector of physical training. We sent 
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two girls who had worked together 
and had unusual experience in a sum- 
mer camp of dancing and gymnastics, 
and both were chosen. Another set- 
tlement wanted a visiting housekeep- 
er and took our candidate who had 
had experience with the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund. The attorney for a 
railroad asked us for a college-trained 
secretary one morning. We wired a 
candidate in Wisconsin who came for 
an interview the same afternoon and 
began work five days later. Another 
college-trained secretary had an inter- 
view with an employer last August 
and five months later as a result of 
that interview secured a position with 
the president of the firm. Two of 
our candidates are at present doing 
research work with the city’s psycho- 
pathic laboratory. 

We have noted as undoubtedly 
has been the experience of the other 
bureaus a decided tendency on the 
part of employers to expect over- 
time work from candidates. Work 
at night, Saturday afternoon, and 
even Sundays are all crowding in, 
and the lunch hour is being crowded 
out. We deplore this tendency ex- 
tremely. The great pressure on war 
relief organizations, on all business 
these days cannot be any adequate 
excuse for impairing the efficiency of 
workers. England has learned the 
lesson of this short-sighted policy 
through bitter experience since the 
war began, and it would seem that 
this country might profit by that ex- 
perience without going over the 
same disastrous road. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OC- 
CUPATIONS 
409 Chamber of Commerce Building 
THEODOSIA F. RAINES, MANAGER 


In view of our lack of registrants, 


and in accordance with our policy of 
vocational counselling to students 
visits were made this month to Pue- 
blo, Colorado Springs and Boulder. 
At the two former plans the work of 
the bureau was talked over with the 
branches of the A. C. A., members 
were chosen to represent us in the 
community, and both to women wish- 
ing employment plans were made to 
make us known and to business men. 
Our representative in both places 
will take the initial interview and 
look up the local references. Thus 
the different Branches of the A.C. A. 
will be vitaily interested in our work 
and will be of great service to us. At 
Boulder, a very interesting confer- 
ence was held on the 12th of Decem- 
ber. A talk was made to about 200 
university girls at the close of which 
many questions were asked and the 
manager was kept very busy handing 
out literature to eager students and 
answering their personal questions. 
As many individual conferences were 
held as time would permit, with the 
result that a number of students 
promised to come into the office dur- 
ing the holidays. 

Work in the office has been heavier 
than in November, but did not equal 
that of October which was our “ban- 
ner month.” During that time we 
made our largest monthly placement 
and had the rather unique experience 
of having every candidate accepted. 
The overwhelming demand for ste- 
nographers has given place to an 
almost equal one for bookkeepers, 
or even for girls with “heads for fig- 
ures.” 


As yet this office has had but few 
calls from women made suddenly de- 
pendent upon their own resources be- 
cause of their husbands’ call to war. 
In this connection we are wondering 
if other bureaus are having our diffi- 
culty in placing married women. Time 
and again we have practically filled a 
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position, when the employer would 
suddenly remember that our candi- 
date was married and so would find it 
“impossible to be employed by his 
company.” Of course the constantly 
increasing demand for women in in- 
dustry will take care of this and other 
outworn ideas. 

One thing we are very glad to note 
is that salaries for women have 
jumped at least ten dollars a month 
in the past few months. There is a 
corresponding demand on the part of 
employers for women whose services 
are worth this increase. 

What, oh, what, are we Bureaus going 
to do for registrants? ‘There is an 
increasing willingness on the part of 
big business to employ inexperienced 
college women, but we, at least, have 
not enough suitable candidates “to go 
around.” I should be very glad to 
know what the other bureaus are do- 
ing along this line. 





COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OC- 
CUPATIONS 
209 Congress Building, Detroit 


MRS. HELEN C. MONROE, MANAGER 
The principal effect of the war 
upon the work for women here still 
seems to manifest itself mainly in 
the increased calls for 
stenographers for war work for the 
government. Some calls have come 
from manufacturers are doing 
war work, but as yet there has not 
been a great increase along this line, 
since the factories are only beginning 
to be ready to care for war orders. 
Every encouragement is given 
through this office to girls to take 
the civil service examinations. Sev- 
eral factories have opened their lab- 
oratories to women recently. 

The star position of our history to 
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date was filled this month, when we 
provided one of the firms employing 
a number of girls with an employ- 
ment and welfare manager at an 
initial salary of $1500. Other inter- 
esting calls were for a trained libra- 
rian to assist in cataloging an indus- 
trial library and a school secretary. 

Several of the small colleges in 
Michigan have sent in requests for 
talks on vocational work. We are 
hoping to increase the scope of our 
work in this direction this year. 

A new form of membership has 
been instituted this month. Employ- 
ers with whom we have made suc- 
cessful placements and others inter- 
ested in the work this Bureau is do- 
ing are being given the opportunity 
to take out a firm membership at 
$10.00 per year. This is with the dis- 
tinct understanding that it is not a 
fee for services rendered, but a sup- 
port for a movement of which they 
approve. Personal calls are being 
made by the manager and board mem- 
bers, and ready response has been 
found among the few firms that have 
been approached as yet. This mem- 
bership entitles the firm to send one 
representative to an Advisory Board 
of Men, to be formed. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL BU- 
REAU OF PITTSBURGH 


Fifth Floor, Bessemer Building 


ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 

The office of the Pittsburgh Bureau 
has had a busy month with many 
calls from employers and many wo- 
men registering or asking advice. In 
spite of this activity, there have been 
a smaller proportion of placements 
made, because of the lack of women 
with adequate training. As is often 
the case positions and candidates do 
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not always dove-tail, and many ap- 
plicants for the same type of position 
may not offer one suitable candidate 
for acall. The poor service in street- 
car and railway travel makes it neces- 
sary to have the candidate live rea- 
sonably near her place of employ- 
ment, which further limits the range 
for her. Considering all these diffi- 
culties, we feel that the volume of 
placement work has been all that 
could be expected. 

Among the interesting positions 
are these: 

A large downtown church lost 
both its assistant rector and an 
office clerk. It was decided to 
have a superior woman do the work 
of both of these former incumbents, 
for which service a salary of $1,000 
to begin with was offered. The Bu- 
reau happened to have ready for 
such an opening a widow of super- 
ior education and attainments who 
was a meinber of that denomination 
and who proved to be the very per- 
son needed. 

The British ministry of munitions 
needed clerical assistants which the 
Bureau supplied immediately after 
receiving the call. This was easily 
done, as training was not required 
and many women without training 
are available. 

With the United States Bureau of 
Mines, we placed a college girl 
with an especial interest in mathe- 
matics, to do chemical computing 
and statistical work. A beginning 
salary of $85 per month was paid. 

A young woman who had un- 
usual equipment in chemistry, hav- 
ing done graduate work in that 
subject, was appointed to a very de- 
sirable position with the research 
department of a large manufactur- 
ing plant, at an initial salary of 
$1200. 

Another large manufacturing 
plant, employing many thousand 


men and women, has about decided 

upon our candidate for the posi- 

tion of employment manager of the 
girls in the shop. 

An unusually large number of 
calls for stenographers has been 
registered. 

To bring the results of the splen- 
did conference, held in New York by 
the National Committee of the Col- 
legiate Bureau before the College 
of Pittsburg, under which our Bu- 
reau is operating, there will be a 
meeting of the Bureaus January 9th 
at which time the chairmen of all 
the committees will make reports. 
It is hoped in this way to bring the 
inspiration of that meeting to all 
interested in the work. 





INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


19 West 44th St., New York 
EMILIE J. HUTCHINSON, MANAGER 


On December 8th we shared in the 
interesting conference of the Nation- 
al Committee, formerly known as the 
Central Committee. One of the most 
interesting meetings was that in the 
evening when the delegates listened 
to some of the members of the new 
Advisory Committees that are going 
to co-operate with the Bureau. There 
is a widespread feeling that the Col- 
legiate Bureaus have a big and par- 
ticularly important task before them 
in meeting the emergencies due to 
the war. It is greatly to be hoped 
that we can work out a plan adequate 
to meet the situation. 

Placement work for the month of 
November had certain well defined 
characteristics in comparison with 
the corresponding month of 1916. 
More candidates were placed in 
permanent positions, more candi- 
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dates were placed in positions paying 
twenty-five dollars a week or more, 
and a much larger number of posi- 
tions were filled in which stenograph- 
ic training was not required. Among 
the candidates placed were five libra- 
rians in the business field, six clerks 
with the United States Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, an edi- 
tor to start a house organ for a large 
national bank, and three private sec- 
retaries with men doing important 
war work. The demand for women 
trained in special lines of work and 
able to hold responsible office posi- 
tions is at present much greater than 
the supply. As the weeks go by this 
demand promises to be increased and 
we shall have to make a special 
effort to discover candidates. It may 
also happen that employers will have 
to take inexperienced workers. 


WOMAN’S OCCUPATIONAL BU- 
REAU 
827 Andrus Building, 
Minn. 


Minneapolis, 


MARGARET HUTTON ABELS, MANAGER 


The Minneapolis bureau has now 
been in operation for almost two 
months, and there has not been a 
breathing spell for the manager in 
that time. Her education in matters 
concerning local conditions has been 
rapid, due to the necessity of answer- 
ing a thousand questions about every 
conceivable thing of interest to 
women. Many women have come 
for vocational advice and for infor- 
mation about war work, and where 
and how to train for it. 

So far, the war has not materially 
affected women’s labor in the Twin 
Cities except as it has thrown many 
middle-aged women on their own re- 
sources for the first time in their 
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lives. The problem of supplying 
these women with work and of per- 
suading employers to give them a 
chance to show their ability is the 
most serious matter now confronting 
the bureau. War conditions have in- 
creased the demand for women’s 
work very little except for stenog- 
raphers and typists for such move- 
ments as the Red Cross membership 
drive and the Y. M. C. A. finance 
campaign and for clerks and stenog- 
raphers for civil service positions in 
Washington. The bureau has been 
able to assist in meeting these needs. 

‘che manager has been asked to 
speak at all the business colleges of 
Minnespolis during December and 
January. Many registrations have 
come through interest aroused by the 
talks already given ‘before Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul clubs and socie- 
ties by the manager and the members 
of the board of directors. 

Although the work of organizing 
the office and of installing filing sys- 
tems and of interviewing several hun- 
dred applicants has left little time for 
interviews with employers, the mana- 
ger has begun this most important 
phase of the work with good results. 
The Bureau has made twenty-three 
placements in eight weeks. 

Plans are on foot for co-operation 
with city and state employment 
agencies with a view to anticipating 
labor problems arising from war con- 
ditions. 


COLLEGIATE 
REAU OF 


ALUMNAE BU- 
OCCUPATIONS 


201-2 Kansas City Life Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MRS. WILLIAM FE. CRAMER, MANAGER 


The past month was given up more 
to answering letters and to giving 
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vocational advice than to placing 
girls in positions. Unfortunately this 
office had more calls for stenograph- 
ers and bookkeepers than it could fill. 
We had a call from a Kansas hospital 
for a pathologist and after writing 
the Universities of Missouri and Kan- 
sas and making a canvas of Kansas 
City, we were unable to fill the posi- 
tion. 

This office is pleased to note that 
the Boston Educational and Indus- 
trial Union is taking up the question 
of right preparation for the women 
who intend to go into the business 
world. This demand for women 
may be disastrous to the future of 
the woman movement if half pre- 
pared and untrained women get posi- 
tions which call for thorough prep- 
aration. Several large banks and 
corporations in Kansas City have in- 
formed this office that they will call 
upon us soon for college women to 
take the place of men who will soon 
be either advanced or leave their 


service. Our Kansas City Railways 
Co. is to take on women conductors 
in the near future. Naturally this 
office will not furnish women con- 
ductors. As there is no need for 
such a vacancy, there being no 


shortage of men labor at this point, 
the unions are going to fight this. 
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They claim that it is only another 
way the corporation has of employ- 
ing “fink” labor. Our’ Association 
has furnished the greater part of the 
women who are doing volunteer am- 
bulance and motor service in Kansas 
City. 

The Civil Service man at this point 
has called us up several times and 
asked that we call our registrants’ 
attention to the fact that women 
with a B. S. degree are very much 
needed in Government service. The 
hurry up call for stenographers for 
federal work is an old one. It 
seems anything but encouraging 
when the Federal Government has 
called for Nematologists at a begin- 
ning salary of $600 a year and at the 
same time advertises examinations 
for stenographers who will get $1200 
a year to begin on, no special edu- 
cational qualifications being neces- 
sary for the latter. 

A good many cf the High School 
teachers of both Kansas Cities have 
been to this office during Christmas 
vacation asking for information in 
regard to opportunities for doing 
work in any field whatsoever next 
summer. The desire to do one’s bit 
competes with the desire to pad out 
one’s expense account during these 
days of the high cost of living. 





















































FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


MAGINE a wooded campus on a bluff over- 
looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 
of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 
bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 
this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of erry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. The mental life of the 
scheol calls for that self-mastery of a girl’s mind 
which commands concentration on the immediate 
task. Once she has gained this there is no need to 
worry about the quality of her intellectual fitre. 


The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of junior- 
college work, and special courses in music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts and science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 

The beauty and extent of the campus lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large modern swimming peol, furnishes 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 


Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern sehools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry will bring details. Address 


THE PRINCIPAL, Box E, Lake Forest, IIl. 
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B O O K § A N D 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


This Department will include 
brief mention of books received 
by The Journal. Books written 
by members of the Association 
will receive first consideration. 


Organic Evolution. By Richard 
Swann Lull, professor of Paleon- 
tology at Yale University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $3.00. 


While there have been many 
works on evolution in its varied 
phases, there has been a notable 
lack of’ adequate text-books to 
supplement lecture courses, and 
this work of Dr. Lull’s, which 
was a direct growth from lecture 
courses given by him in Yale 
University, will fill a long-felt 
need in colleges. The first part 
he devotes to a _ consideration, 
necessarily brief but comprehen- 
sive, of the history of evolution 
and a classification of organisms 
and their distribution. The second 
part is concerned with the mech- 
anism of evolution in which the 
various factors of selection, varia- 
tion, mutation and heredity, and 
important theories are considered. 
Since Dr. Lull is an eminent pa- 
leontologist he naturally stresses 
the paleontological evidence of 
evolution in his consideration of 
evidences. Ample illustrations, 
an exhaustive index and bibliog- 
raphies at the close of each chap- 
ter add much to the value of the 
work. 


Recent Progress in the Study of Var- 
iation, Heredity and Evolution. 
3y R. H. Lock, Sc.D. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Price $2.00 net. 


This is a new edition, revised 
by Dr. Leonard Doncaster, of the 


author’s earlier work published in 
1906. The late Dr. Lock be- 
longed to the modern English 
school of evolutionist and was a 
man of high attainments. The 
work is not a text-book but a 
technical study of variation and 
heredity, the major consideration 
being given to Mendelian princi- 
ples. The mutation theory of 
de Vries is also considered, but 
Lock regards many of de Vries’ 
suggestions as purely specula- 
tive; fascinating but not convinc- 
ing. There is a chapter devoted 
to eugenics wherein Lock up- 
holds George Bernard Shaw in 
the theory of heredity which 
forms the basis of “Man and 
Superman.” 


Big Jobs for Little Churches. John 
Fk. Cowan, D.D. New York: The 
Fleming Revell Company. Price 
75 cents net. 


Here is a practical and inspir- 
ing book concerned with the 
hopeful and encouraging signs in 
the rural church. It shows how 
the life of a country minister is 
no longer given over to expound- 
ing doctrines once a week, and 
attending sewing circles or sit- 
ting by the bedside of the dying 
the other six days. The new 
country minister is helping peo- 
ple to live. He has a place in 
their daily activities and pleas- 
ures. He is a leader in commun- 
ity betterment and his church is 
the center of a strong community 
life. In his weekly pastoral con- 
ferences everything pertaining to 
rural life is discussed in vigorous 
fashion, and some of his Sunday 
sermons may be based upon those 
topics. They include community 
singing, athletics, cooperation in 
buying and_ selling, sanitation, 
economics, beautifying homes and 
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churches, even scientific agricul- 
ture for quite as likely as not a 
course of this kind has been a 
part of his ministerial equipment. 
The author who is himself a 
country minister has for many 
years followed the growth of the 
“little church” and is admirably 
qualified to discuss the questions 
at issue. He has a charge at 
Kohala, Hawaii, and invites cor- 
respondence, especially on the 
subject of federated churches. 


Food of Working Women in Boston. 
By Lucile Eaves, director of Re- 
search in the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Published 
by the Union, 264 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. Price 75 cents. 


These valuable investigations 
are concerned with several grades 
of workers in groups outside the 
family. After outlining their 
scope and the methods of work 
employed in making the investi- 
gation, Miss Eaves discusses the 
noon luncheon of Boston work- 
ing women with a comparison as 
to :esults in nutrition of the 
lunc! eon brought from home, the 
box iuncheon and those offered 
by the restaurant and cafeteria. 
She then considers the living ar- 
rangements of the workers, their 
dietary habits generally, the rela- 
tion of wage to food expenditure, 
factors influencing the utilization 
of organized houses, subsidized 
houses, the light housekeeping 
plan, the cooperative housekeep- 
ing plan and kindred subjects. 
The copious statistical tables will 
be found of great help to persons 
undertaking research work along 
similar lines, as will the appen- 
dixes which include lists of firms 
that have provided restauran'ts 
or cafeterias for their employees. 


Department Store Education. By 
Helen Rich Norton, Associate Di- 
rector, School of Salesmanship of 
the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lished by the Federal Bureau of 
Education. Price 25 cents. 


Mitts 


The 
Woman's College 
of the 


Pacific Coast 


Liberal and Fine Arts 
Domestic Arts and Sciences 
Campus of 140 Acres 


AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, Ph.D., President 


Oakland, California 


The Homestead 


HILLSIDE 


Founded by Elizabeth H. Mead, 1883 
NORWALK, CONN. 





A school for girls, in a picturesque town, one 
hour from New York. From primary to college. 
Two residence houses, separate School House and 
Gymnasium. 


Admits by certificate to the leading colleges. 
Attractive General and Special Courses for girls 
who do not enter — Practical Course in 
Household Science. Girls receive actual training 
in second residence house, the Lodge. 


Study of the individual girl. Protection against 
overstrain, but insistence on thorough work. ook- 
let on request. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 


Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., Smith } Principals 


June Fete of the Senior Department 
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Books and 


NATIONAL TRAINING SYSTEM 


of the 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 


A Two Year GRADUATE COURSE of 
Training for EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 


First Year - Non-resident 
Second Year - Resident at the 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
New York Oity 
For all information address 
SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


Boston, 2A Park Street. 
New York, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Arcade. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Building. 
Denver, 317 Masonic Building. 
Portland, 514 Journal Building. 
Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Avenue. 
Los Angeles, 533 City Bank Building. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Building. 


Send to any address above for agency manual. 


The Smead School for Girls 


Established 1884 Incorporated 191! 


RESIDENT AND DAY 
PUPILS 


Montessori, Primary, Intermediate, 
College Preparatory 


THE MISSES ANDERSON, Principals 
Toledo, Ohio 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL 


Summit, New Jersey 


Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul 
Miss Anna S. Woodman 
Principals. 
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This bulletin begins with a 
history of the Boston School of 
Salesmanship now widely recog- 
nized for the capable graduates it 
is turning out, and in logical 
order takes up the courses of 
study at the school, the methods 
of instruction that have been 
found to yield the best results, 
“follow-up” work, relations with 
the pupils, and the work of the 
teachers’ training class. In addi- 
tion there are illuminating dis- 
cussions on educational work in 
department stores and salesman- 
ship in the public schools. An 
appendix follows, an important 
feature of which is a_ typical 
week’s program in the Boston 
School of Salesmanship. 


Anne of Brittany. By Helen J. San- 
born. The Norwood Press, Nor- 
wood, Mass. Price $2.00. 


“It was in 1908 on a second 
trip to Brittany,” says Prof. 
Katherine Lee Bates in her 
charmingly sympathetic intro- 
duction “that Miss Sanborn first 
fell captive to the witcheries of 
the Duchess Anne.” Later the 
spirit of this “twice-crowned 
queen” so possessed Miss San- 
born that she conceived the idea 
of writing a book on the subject, 
and even Death itself stood 
aside for a time to allow her to 
complete her chronicles. It is a 
fine book in its red cloth cover 
stamped with the arms of the 
Valois and of Brittany and the 
story is a fascinating and absorb- 
ing one from the days of Anne’s 
childhood and young girlhood in 
Brittany where she was almost 
idolized, through the joys and 
sorrows, the triumphs and troub- 
les of her regnancy, to her death 
at the age of only 37 years. France 
has her body (she is buried at 
St. Denis) but her heart is at 
Nantes among the Breton people 
she loved and in whose memory 
she is still enshrined after these 
four hundred years. 
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Rambles in Old College Towns. By 
Hildegarde Hawthorne. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price $2.50. 


Those who enjoyed Miss Haw- 
thorne’s “Old Seaport Towns of 
New England,” published about 
a year ago will be delighted with 
her new book. The author has 
the happy gift of recounting well 
and enters into the spirit of ad- 
venture joyously and _ with 
abounding humor. One follows 
her with ever growing interest 
from the University of Virginia 
which first claimed her attention, 
to William and Mary College, to 
Annapolis, to Princeton, Yale, 
Brown and Harvard; to Welles- 
ley, Bowdoin, Dartmouth and 
Amherst, Smith, Williams, Vas- 
sar, and West Point, and lastly to 
Cornell, which seemed to impress 
her most of all. For although all 
her life she had heard of the 
wonderful work of this great 
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democratic university, never for 
a moment had she imagined it in 
such a picturesque setting. When 
Helen Keller had the pleasure of 
her first ocean-bath she _ ex- 
claimed: “But no one ever told 
me the water was salt” Miss 
Hawthorne looked about her 
from the sublime eminence upon 
which Cornell is throned and 
said: “But no one ever told me of 
this—all this green enchantment, 
these dancing waters, the exquis- 
iteness of the lake, these bits of 
forest surrounded by such im- 
mensities of peace and loveliness. 
And the university itself! Won- 
derfully beautiful! Thoroughly 
alive! It’s tremendous!” 

The illustrations by Albert Sea- 
ford done in pale tints are charm- 
ing. They include many promi- 
nent buildings and other points 
of interest in and about all the 
institutions visited by Miss Haw- 
thorne in her “rambles.” 


FELLOWSHIP ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Intercollegiate Community Service Association Fellowships 


Unique among the opportunities for professional training 











offered to women who are college graduates are the four Fellow- 
ships which have been granted by the Intercollegiate Community 
Service Association in past years; unique in that they afford 
academic training in conjunction with apprenticeship experience. 

The plan drawn up by the Committee on Fellowships states : 
“The aim of a Fellowship is to offer to young women who look 
forward to professional service in social welfare opportunity for 
training both in the theory and in the practice of social work.” 
It provides residence in the Settlements in order that the students 
by living among people, especially of the industrial group, may 
have an intimate acquaintance with one of their home districts, 
and may through the human relationships that develop in the 
house activities have a means of increasing that sympathy and 
understanding which are essential to the finest social teaching 
and leadership. It is the aim of the Fellowship to provide care- 
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ful instruction in the underlying principles of social education, 
and to furnish knowledge of social and industrial conditions. 
It is also the aim of the Fellowship to arrange for continued and 
regular supervision of practice work in whatever phase of social 
education or social reconstruction the student desires. 

These Fellowships require residence at the Settlement from 
September 15 or October 1 until June 15 or July 1, according 
to academic requirements, and the stipend is at present $400 a 
year, paid in nine monthly instalments. Bryn Tics College, 
Simmons College, and The Boston School for Social Workers 
give a scholarship to cover the cost of tuition for those courses 
pursued at the college. This list of scholarship opportunities, 
the Committee believes, will be increased for the coming year. 

Three of the Fellowships are provided jointly by the Inter- 
collegiate Community Service Association and either Bryn Mawr 
College or Smith College or Wellesley College alumnae to an 
alumna of the respective college. The fourth Fellowship, “at 
large,” is awarded by the Intercollegiate Community Service 
Association to the graduate of any college of good standing. 

In awarding these Fellowships preference is given to the 
candidate who has pursued appropriate undergraduate courses; 
for example, in economics, politics, sociology, psychology, or 
biology ; and who has had at least one year of graduate training 
or successful experience in some phase of social service. 

The expansion of purpose and interest of the Association to 
include all phases of social work permits the Fellow to reside 
at the Settlement and to carry on practice training in connection 
with the type of social work in which she is specially interested. 

Application for these Fellowships should be sent to the 
chairman of the Committee, Miss Florence Jackson, 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass., or, if the applicant is a candidate for one 
of the joint Fellowships, to the secretary of the college of which 
she is an alumna. 


Bryn Mawr Fellowships and Scholarships open to other Colleges 


Two Carola Woerishoffer Memorial Fellowships in Social 
Economy and Social Research are awarded annually on the 
ground of excellence in scholarship to candidates who have com- 
pleted at least one year of graduate work at some college of good 
standing after obtaining their first degree. 

Several Graduate Scholarships of the value of $200 each 
may be awarded to candidates next in merit to the successful 
candidates for the fellowships; they are open for competition ta 
graduates of Bryn Mawr College or any other college of good 
standing. 

The Susan B. Anthony Memorial Scholarships in Politics 
and Industry of the value of $400 was founded in 1910 and is 
awarded to the candidate wishing to devote herself to studies 
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dealing with the position of women in politics and industry, 
whose work shows most promise of future success. 

The Robert G. Valentine Memorial Scholarships in Social] 
Economy and Social Research of the value of $200 is awarded 
by the faculty of Bryn Mawr college on the nomination of the 
director of the Carola Woerishoffer Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research with the approval of the donor. 

Application for these fellowships and scholarships should 
be made to the president of Bryn Mawr College not later than 
the first of April preceding the academic year for which the fel- 
lowship or scholarship is desired. 


Latest News from Constantinople College 


Constantinople College opened September 18th with an 
enrollment of 300 students. Of this number only forty-one are 
boarders owing to the fact that the great scarcity of food has 
made it impracticable to open the regular boarding department. 
Those who have enrolled as boarders have done so on condition 
that they pay the full cost of the table board which is now more 
than four times what it is under normal conditions. 

President Patrick sailed the first week in September, having 
received special permission from the Turkish Government to 
return to the College. Some delay was experienced en route, 
in securing the necessary permits to pass through the belligerent 
countries. 

Dean Wallace continued as acting-president in the absence 
of Dr. Patrick. Miss Burns, head of the Physics Department. 
continues as the efficient registrar of the College and Dr. Bar- 
nette Miller, head of the History Department, and Miss Muriel 
Kinney, head of the English Department, have both remained 
at their posts, making in all six American women on the faculty 
who refused to leave when diplomatic relations were broken off. 


Woman Assistant Manager 


Significant of the importance of women to industry is the 
appointment of Miss Hilda Mulhauser as assistant manager of 
the newly organized Employment Service of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labor. For the past ten years Miss Mulhauser has 
devoted her time and energy to all the phases of the employ- 
ment problem, making intensive studies as well as practical in- 
vestigations. She is identified with several organizations being 
a member of the Board of the Consumers’ League of Ohio. the 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, and the Woman’s City Club of 
Cleveland and New York. She is vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Employment bureaus. 





